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marriage 
as 

God 
planned it 





By Arthur F. Holmes 


W wre ALL interested in the subject. Nobody 
denies it. It’s the way we’re made. 

Interested in what? 

In marriage! Immediate prospects only heighten 
the interest. But even without any present involve- 
ment we continue to think about it. 

Let’s consider God’s plan in this area of life. 

I am impressed by the fact that in the Garden 
of Eden, before the fall, God founded two institu- 
tions, both of which are sadly corrupted in our 
day. One is the sabbath: one day in seven set apart 
for God Himself. The second is the institution of 
marriage and the family. 

Today radio, Tv, magazines, novels, advertising 
combine to impregnate us with the idea that the 
supreme end of man is sex, and that the supreme 
end of woman is scarely different. About one 
American marriage in three ends in divorce. 

These views affect even Christian thinking. Yet 
we seldom consider them in the light of clear Bib- 
lical teaching. And even when we think Biblically, 
we often act un-Biblically. 

There is the professedly Christian girl, known in 
college as a little indiscreet and somewhat extreme 
in dress, who gave evidence of being a spoiled child. 
She met a campus leader, also a Christian, who for 
reasons best known to himself had just gone through 
a broken engagement. This girl caught him on the 
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rebound. They married. They lived together for 
ten years, then she became involved with another 
man, got a divorce, remarried, and now is divorced 
again—yet she has moved in Christian circles. 

Examples of adulterous husbands would be even 
easier to cite. 

I am convinced that the basic cause is not ignor- 
ance of Biblical teaching in the area of sex and 
marriage. If we were to take a census among mem- 
bers of the average church or Inter-Varsity group 
we would find that most men and women have a 
pretty clear idea of what the Bible has to say about 
the nature of marriage and its duration. 

The basic cause is not so much Biblical ignorance 
as it is a wilful disregard of the way our inheritance 
of sin extends to sex, to marriage, to what we call 
love itself. At the same time we forget that the 
redemptive work of Christ must necessarily be 
applied to these areas. We forget that Jesus Christ, 
as Lord of all, is the wise and loving Lord of mar- 
riage, of love, of sex. We forget that the supreme 
end of man is not marriage; the supreme end of 
man is to glorify God and enjoy Him forever. 

We are double-minded, having two standards: 
one when we think about the Bible and our devo- 
tional life, the other when we think about our daily 
life and relationships with others. In one we seek 
God’s will and God’s face; in the other we seek our 








own will and a girl’s (or fellow’s) face. But it 
matters not what area of life we consider, for in 
every area the Christian’s purpose must be to glorify 
God and enjoy Him. 

For this reason our Lord makes it plain (Mat- 
thew 19) that some people will never marry, per- 
haps for physical reasons, perhaps for spiritual rea- 
sons, perhaps for the kingdom’s sake. 

The Christian must be willing to remain single. 
Have you faced that possibility? 

I know that it is perfectly natural and right that, 
in looking forward to life, we should anticipate life 
in its God-ordained fulness, including marriage. 
Most young men and women have the right to an- 
ticipate marriage at some future time. But the fact 
remains that the Christian must surrender his rights 
to Jesus Christ. We must face the possibility that 
God may not bring to us a person of suitable char- 
acter or spiritual depth, or that God may have a 
purpose in our remaining single despite the fact 
that we have met such a person. We must never 
forget that it is better to be single in God’s will than 
married out of God’s will. 

This is basic to the whole problem. Our Lord 
summed up His teaching and that of the Old Testa- 
ment in these words: “The first and great command- 
ment is this: Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, with all thy soul, with all thy 
strength.” 

Small wonder that another time He said, “If any 
man follow me and hate not .. . his wife . . . he 
cannot be my disciple.” Why? Because the su- 
preme end of man is God, not woman, and the su- 
preme end of woman is God, not man. Before any 
human relationship must come our relationship to 
God. Christ must be Lord of every relationship. 
This is discipleship, the only true discipleship, dis- 
cipleship in love, in marriage. 

If we were to ask many people today what mar- 
riage is, I suppose they would reply that it is a 
physical and economic union, that it is a matter of 
convention, a matter largely of convenience. Does 
such a view not reduce marriage to legitimized, 
economical passion? Contrast the Biblical explana- 





tion of the origin of marriage: 
Then the Lord God said, “It is not good that the man 
should be alone; I will make him a helper fit for him.” 
So out of the ground the Lord God formed every beast 
of the field and every bird of the air, and brought them 
to the man to see what he would call them; and what- 
ever the man called every living creature, that was its 
name. The man gave names to all cattle, and to the birds 
of the air, and to every beast of the field; but for the 
man there was not found a helper fit for him. So the 
Lord God caused a deep sleep to fall upon the man, and 
while he slept took one of his ribs and closed up its 
place with flesh; and the rib which the Lord God had 
taken from the man he made into a woman and brought 
her to the man. Then the man said, “This at last is bone 
of my bones and flesh of my flesh; she shall be called 
Woman, because she was taken out of Man.” Therefore 

a man leaves his father and his mother and cleaves to 

his wife, and they become one flesh. (Genesis 2:18-24) 


According to this record, what was the basic need 
which occasioned the divine institution of mar- 
riage? Certainly not a physical need. It is possible 
for a man to live without the opposite sex physically, 
without the least impairment of health or energy. 
The basic need is rather one that arose from the 
very uniqueness of man as God created him. Among 
the animals was found no suitable helper. Only 
when God created Eve, like Adam, did a suitable 
partner for Adam appear. 

What distinguished Adam from the animals—on 
which the marriage institution is based? Certainly 
not physical distinction, for this is comparatively 
slight. The major distinction recorded in this cre- 
ation narrative is that God had made man in His 
own image, hence man is unique. He is rational, 
moral; he is a creature with esthetic leanings; in 
these respects he is different from all other crea- 
tures. Above all he is a spiritual being, a man cre- 
ated to have fellowship with God. And marriage 
was instituted upon the basis of this uniqueness, 
not merely on the basis of physical need. 

How clear. Yet how often we overlook this basic 
fact. It really means that the marriage union in- 
volves total personalities. Marriage is not merely 
physical union, but a union that interlocks and 
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intertwines to the full extent of the life of two 
distinct personalities. 

Admittedly, the physical union is the symbolic 
climax. For this reason when the Scriptures speak 
of that relationship they use the term “know,” im- 
plying that the intertwining of two personalities is 
consummated thereby. Moreover, if the physical 
union is but one aspect of the entire relationship, 
that physical relationship is thereby sanctified. This 
means that sex is sacred; it is not for display, not 
for jest. It exists for God’s purposes and God’s 
glory in God’s original plan for marriage: the union 
of two personalities, created in His image, uniting 
for His purpose. 

Now if this is the true nature of marriage, why 
is it important? I suggest three reasons. The first 
is the intrinsic value to be found in the union of 
personalities. Such a union develops and enriches 
both husband and wife. We may illustrate this from 
another passage dealing with the marriage relation- 
ship. In Ephesians, the Apostle Paul draws a par- 
allel between the relationship of husband and wife 
and that of Christ to the Church. His parallel is 
displayed in terms of love, honor, obedience. It 
exists in terms of fruitfulness within the relation- 
ship. 

But notice something else which is implied in 
the analogy: our relationship to Christ does not 
lead to the stagnating of our personalities, but 
rather to that tremendous enrichment that Jesus 
Christ called “life” and “life more abundant.” Now 
apply the analogy. This union of personalities made 
in the image of God, in God’s holy institution of 
marriage, should lead to the enriching, developing, 
broadening of life and its value. And all these in 
a way that would not otherwise be possible. 

Marriage should make a difference to a man or 
a woman. We say, “See what marriage has done 
for him,” and we point to certain new personality 
characteristics. This is right and proper. It is also 
Biblical. Marriage should increase a man’s effec- 
tiveness. It should be intellectually stimulating, 
esthetically developing, vocationally enriching, emo- 
tionally satisfying. That is marriage as it should 
be, as God intended it. 

But modern man has distorted this pattern. What 
a weak, unsatisfying, dwarfed concept most of us 
have. Divorce, adultery, lust not only ravage an 
individual but also do violence to God’s holy in- 
stitution. 

The second importance attached to this Christian 
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concept of marriage in the Bible is that union of 
personalities leads to unity in the home. A home is 
never satisfactorily united through mere physical or 
economic motivation. A home is united through 
common interests, common prayers, common pur- 
posefulness. This, too, emerges quite clearly from 
Ephesians 5, where the unity of the home is pat- 
terned after the relationship between Christ and the 
Church. This sort of unity is built upon love and 
mutual honor. It is unity that knows leadership in 
God’s appointed way. The wife’s vow to love, honor 
and obey is Biblical. And the Apostle Peter (I 
Peter 3:7) says that couples should dwell together 
in unity, giving proper respect and love, “that your 
prayers be not hindered.” 

These two factors are, in some way, preparatory. 
The third importance is that it is into a home prop- 
erly united through personalities properly united 
that God brings children. In Genesis 1 :27-28, God’s 
intent is clearly stated, that through the marriage 
relationship children should be produced. “God 
created man in His own image . . . male and female 

. and said, Be fruitful and multiply.” The child- 
less marriage is incomplete. In normal circum- 
stances no couple should evade the responsibilities 
of parenthood. 

This is God’s wise and only plan for marriage. 
What are its implications in the duration of mar- 
riage, in the choice of a life partner? How should 
such a plan affect our behavior toward the opposite 
sex in everyday life? Such questions derive from 
the basic concept—marriage. Any lower standard 
falls short of God’s will. If we contemplate any 
marriage that will be less than this, we are going 
against the explicit will of God. 

Better no marriage than a violation of God’s plan 
for marriage. 

Man’s (and woman’s) supreme end is not mar- 
riage; it is to love, to honor and serve God forever. 
The institution which He founded is a means to 
this transcendent end. 

—What is your purpose in life: marriage or 
God? TO BE CONTINUED 
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os A LONG TIME I’ve been intrigued by Romans 
1:22, 23 where intellectualism and idolatry are 
juxtaposed in an unusual way: “Professing them- 
selves to be wise, they became fools, and changed 
the glory of the uncorruptible God into an image 
made like to corruptible man, and to birds, and 
four-footed beasts, and creeping things.” 

Earlier in that chapter, the Apostle Paul makes 
it plain that these people knew about God. God had 
shown them His power and His deity in some way 
(perhaps through nature) so that they knew Him 
by indirect revelation. And yet they failed to honor 
Him or give thanks to Him. 

Instead they became non-theistic intellectuals, a 
step which led to futility in their thinking. Their 
minds lost their former basic insight into knowledge 
(their minds were “darkened” since in the Judaeo- 
Christian view the fear of the Lord is—epistemo- 
logically—the beginning of wisdom). 

Rejecting the basic assumption of a personal God, 
they became fools in turning to worship sticks and 
stones, 

Is it accidental that wisdom should turn into 
idolatry? It seems improbable that things so closely 
tied together in sequence could be unrelated. But 
how can worshiping sticks and stones be related to 
intellectualism ? 

We seldom think of idolatry in our present intel- 
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lectual' culture. But are we right in disregarding 
it? Can human nature possibly be so discontinuous 
that idolatry, which was prevalent for so many ages, 
is absent from our contemporary intellectual 
milieu? I doubt that this is so, for it seems as if 
human nature must be more uniform than that. 
Perhaps if we rephrase the question, the answer 
will be more apparent. What in non-theistic intel- 
lectualism replaces belief in God? The answer seems 
to be that belief in God may be replaced by belief 
in an epistemology (a system of how we know what 
we know, and of the validity of that knowledge) ; 
or by trust in a system of philosophy; or by moral 
trust in scientific assumptions, explicit or tacit. 
Before we go further, we should explain that we 
are not arguing that the existence of God can be 
proved to the satisfaction of one who resists evi- 
dences in this direction. The opposite would seem 
to be true, for assumptions based on faith are 
apparently an ever-present component in any system 





1] am not dealing here with the desire for wealth, nor 
with intellectual throat-cutting for status purposes, but with 
philosophical assumptions. If the former were under atten- 
tion, the Christian would have no doubt —the Scriptures 
plainly refer to “covetousness, which is idolatry” (Colos- 
sians 3:5) and to a “covetous man, who is an idolator” 
(Ephesians 5:5). 








of belief — whether those assumptions include the 
existence of a personal God or whether they begin 
with non-rational directionally-emergent forces gov- 
erned by statistical probabilities. Our argument 
does not claim that evidences are so clear that faith 
is not needed. 

We do intend to imply, however, that the choice 
of a set of assumptions is a moral choice. An epis- 
temology is not something which merely “happens 
to” a person, but instead it reflects a component— 
perhaps early and hidden in his career — of his 
inner moral acitvity. In some sense he is, in my 
judgment, morally responsible for adopting an epis- 
temology even though it can be neither proved nor 
disproved to the satisfaction of those who oppose it. 

One set of assumptions is based on life as seen 
through “rose-colored glasses” with a bias which 
replaces God’s view of the world. This leads to com- 
peting views of what the whole world really is like. 
It may, among various possibilities, lead to a form 
of pantheism. The total entity includes power, peo- 
ple, sticks, butterflies—a universe which is looked 
upon as either vibrant and alive, or placid and 
quiet, a big sea into which everything flows and 
merges. We ourselves, according to this view, come 
from such a source —like the pseudopod of an 
amoeba extruding itself into time and space. 

Such a philosophy can lead to an emotional 
charge, an esthetic pleasure in which a person sud- 
denly senses that he’s an intimate part of the total 
universe. It can give him belief and a thrill in be- 
lief—a thrill which is related to the religious thrill 
received through sensing religious truth. 

Now as these philosophical systems develop they 
may lead to labels, names by which to call the con- 
cepts included in them. Unless man has such terms 
available, a system cannot be developed very fully. 
Terms are “handles” necessary for us if we are to 
grasp reality and understand details of it. The 
nature of language determines that in general such 
terms will be chosen as analogies or figures of 
speech. So, too, intellectuals must look for a label 
for pantheism which includes its all-embracing char- 
acter and something of the mystical religious thrill 
which comes from it. They may turn to the word 
“God” as meeting these requirements. 

Within our Christian view of the world this clari- 
fies the idolatrous nature of pantheism. For the 
adherent to such a “religion” reacts to nature (as 
ultimate source of power) with a kind of religious 
awe and submission—an attitude which we insist 


should be directed only to a personal God. And as 
Christians we believe that such “worship” belongs 
exclusively to God as defined in Jesus Christ. 

As linguistic process, however, this labeling is 
quite normal. Development of thought requires such 
extension of terms. Christians are not exempt (and 
are subject to, in reverse) accusations of distorting 
“true” language when, in Bible translation, for ex- 
ample, they may be forced to utilize some vague 
term for deity (an “unknown god”), or an even 
more specific label of a locally defined god as a 
term to translate terms for the God described in the 
Bible. The focus of argument, therefore, must not 
be misdirected. The linguistic process is normal. 
It is only on the basis of our prior Christian bias 
that we can say, as I am saying here, that certain 
uses of the term “God” in pantheistic contexts are 
evidence for intellectual idolatry. 

Man grasps and organizes his world in terms of 
non-linguistic symbols, however, as well as by lin- 
guistic ones. He thinks in terms of flags, of dia- 
mond rings and dollar bills. Word symbols may be 
supplemented by thing symbols. It shouldn’t appear 
strange to us, then, once a person has in part ver- 
balized a world pantheistic view (in which every- 
thing merges and melts into the whole), that he 
should go a step beyond language symbols and find 
such a view hard to handle and conceive of without 
powerful non-verbal symbols to help him grasp it. 
Since man is a symbolizing creature, he may look 
for a symbol to represent this whole, and he may 
choose a molten calf, or a stick, or a stone. It’s 
natural to man, who is a symbolizing creature, thus 
to symbolize this universe which he now worships. 

This is especially true of the non-intellectual. The 
intellectual may be happy with his word symbols. 
The non-intellectual may in addition crave thing 
symbols. Thus as the intellectual idea of pantheism 
spreads to non-intellectuals, the unspoken demand 
for thing symbols tends to increase. It is here, it 
seems to me, that intellectualism can in fact become 
a bridge to physical idolatry, over a period of time. 

This idolatry started with intellectual refusal to 
acknowledge God. Intellectualism replaced worship 
of God with pleasure and pride of intellect. Intellect 
created a philosophical system. 

In this system intellectuals put their trust, on it 
they based their actions, out of it they developed 
their world view, and from it they received their 
emotional charge. And that was, and is, idolatry. 

END 
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Tune PaUL is a figure of never-ending interest to 
the classical scholar. He was the first European, the 
first person of whom record exists who possessed 
and manifested, perfectly fused and integrated, those 
three cultures which made the Western way of life. 

Paul was a superbly educated man. He had known 
the best of Hebrew education at the feet of Juda- 
ism’s greatest teacher. He was a Tarsian who knew 
intimately the life and thought of that Eastern cen- 
ter of Greek culture, a man who could talk easily 
before the Athenian philosophers, lacing his speech 
with their thought, interweaving its words with quo- 
tation and half-quotation from Greek literature. He 
was also a Roman, conscious of the significance of 
the Empire, and out to capture its modal points for 
Christ. 

It was Paul’s cosmopolitan culture which made 
his work and writing possible. Had all the Epistles 
expounded Christianity in the style of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, they would have puzzled the West- 
ern world. Paul’s exposition is full enough of strands 
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and echoes of Old Testament thought, but it 1s pre- 
sented in language which Greeks and Romans un- 
derstood, and full of metaphor and imagery natural 
to their thinking. 

The figure of the shield of faith in the Epistle 
to the Ephesians is illustrative of both, and in this 
world where shields no longer cover the frail body 
from the weapons of the foe, it is interesting to trace 
Paul’s metaphor, and challenging to seek afresh its 
significance and implications. 

Those commentators who feel sure that every- 
thing to be said has been said similarly before, find 
firm ground for their researches in the image of the 
shield. They point to the picture of Jehovah armed 
in full panoply in the Wisdom of Solomon: “He 
shall put on righteousness as a breastplate and true 
judgment as a helmet. He shall take holiness as an 
invincible shield . . .” Isaiah contains the same pic- 
ture without the shield. 

The Psalms are full of the metaphor. God’s favor 
is a shield, His truth a shield and buckler. The 
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oldest reference of all is the likeliest, if origin must 
be sought for Paul’s shield of faith. It is far back 
in the first book of the Bible, and a story worth 
considering. 

The raiding chieftains had come down from Iraq 
and looted Sodom. They had disappeared into the 
desert with Lot among their captives. Greatly dar- 
ing, Abraham had armed his camp, pursued the 
bandits, and in a dashing night attack had scattered 
their soldiery and recovered the booty. He must 
“have known that his shepherd guerrillas were no 
real match for the troops from the Euphrates, that 
he had won his victory by panic and surprise. With 
cooling ardor came reflection and fear. What of 
reprisals, perhaps a punitive expedition to smoke 
him from his hills? It was then that the word 
came: “Fear not, Abraham, I am thy shield . . .” 
And so again “by faith, Abraham. . .” 

Paul had no doubt pondered the lesson of the 
patriarch. Did he not weave his metaphor from 
this incident, grafting the thought on to a picture 
of a Greek hoplite, or a Roman legionary? Whether 
the epistle was written in Rome or Caesarea, the 
shields of the sentries and their swords and armor 
were a daily presence in the writer’s life. 

In Ephesus, many probably heard Paul’s letter 
read who had no knowledge of the Old Testament, 
and would hear of the shield of faith with no 
thought of David flashing his shield on Engedi and 
turning experience into poetry, no knowledge of 
Abraham shielded by his God. Greeks among them 
might think of Homer who told the tale of Troy. 
It was a little more than a hundred miles from 
Ephesus to the windy plain by the Hellespont where 
the piled ruins of many a Troy lay under the 
mound, awaiting the archaeologists of another age. 
As the story of the /liad moves to its grim climax, 
divine Thetis brings holy armor for Achilles, her 
son, arms wrought curiously by Hephaistos the fire 
god. And chief piece of the armor was a shield, 
pictorially adorned with varied scenes of life, the 
symbol of divine protection. 


Ephesus was the pro-consular capital of Asia, and 
Romans may have heard of the shield of faith. They 
would think, too, of Homer’s poem, and also of their 
own Vergil, whose name was one day, in medieval 
legend, to be associated with that of Paul. Venus, 
too, had brought armor for her battling son, armor 
made by Vulcan in Etna’s forge, and over against 
the oak tree in the vale she had placed a glittering 
shield, adorned with richly chased scenes from Ro- 
man history yet to be, on to Augustus and the foun- 
dation of the Empire. It was a device, too, which 
reminded Romans of the shield of honor hung over 
Augustus’ door. But in the poem it was a symbol 
of divine protection, and what else is faith? 

And how vivid the picture for those who had 
worn the shield. The oblong shield of the legionary 
was used in close combination with the helmet. The 
shield was flung forward at an angle, well-out from 
the legs, but, at its upper edge, close to the face. The 
head was kept down with the ridged and crested 
helmet-front protecting eyes and forehead. Over the 
shield and under the helmet, the eyes looked nar- 
rowly. Thus the fighter was protected against such 
a slash across the forehead as that which blinded 
Nelson with blood at the Battle of the Nile, or from 
a swift gash in the knee or thigh which would lower 
the guard and bring disaster. Faith, salvation, and 
the Word, in the metaphor, make a complete picture 
of defense and attack. 

It is clear enough that Paul had more than the 
Old Testament in mind when the fiery arrows of 
the Evil One are considered. A train of thought, 
indeed, might begin with Abraham and end with 
a famous event of 53 B.C. Abraham lingered for 
old Terah’s sake at Haran, half way to Canaan. 
Haran, or Charan, is Carrhae, where the Parthian 
light cavalry caught Crassus’ column of three le- 
gions, something near 20,000 men, and inflicted on 
Roman arms one of the great disasters of Rome’s 
history. 

The Parthians had found a military genius. An 
officer named Surenas grasped the simple truth that 
mounted bowmen, to be an effective offensive arm, 
needed more arrows than they could carry in their 
quivers. He organized a camel-train, which accom- 
panied his cavalry, loaded with innumerable shafts. 
When Crassus’ troops met the Parthians in the 
desert, they did what Romans had done before; 
they waited behind their shields for the nimble 
horsemen to empty their quivers and ride away. 
But they soon became aware of a terrifying differ- 
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ence. Some of the Parthians were loosing their 
arrows on a high trajectory. They fell in sharp 
showers from above, and the legionaries raised their 
shields to meet them. But others of the desert horse- 
men were hanging low from their saddles, driving 
their arrows straight along the ground at the legs 
and bodies thus exposed. And as one squadron shot 
away its supplies, it retired to the camel-train, 
loaded its quivers, and relieved those who mean- 
time were keeping up the attack. The Roman army 
was shot to pieces for want of an adequate cavalry 
screen, Surely Paul had the story in mind, for the 
shield of faith meets all the fiery darts of the foe. 

To lose the shield, as every Greek and Roman 
knew, was to acknowledge final, utter defeat. It was 
a full century since the Roman poet Horace had 
witnessed the defeat of Brutus and Cassius on the 
battlefield of Philippi. He was on the wrong side, 
and many years later, when he had made his peace 
with the victors, he wrote a poem in which he rue- 
fully described that day’s fight, when the lines were 
routed and he left his shield “ingloriously behind 
him.” One suspects that Horace, who was no war- 
rior and had no stomach for the fight, had time, 
in his hasty withdrawal, to dramatize himself a 
little, and think of the Greek poet whose meter he 
had adapted to Latin use. Alcaeus, lyric poet of 
Lesbos, who had fought as a soldier of fortune in 
Palestine, and could have known Jeremiah, simi- 
larly lost his shield. The Greeks had a word to 
describe the dire disgrace. Whether Paul at Philippi 
was interested in the field of the Republic’s Water- 
loo, no one can say. He had seen the hills of Lesbos 
rising from the sea, but no one knows whether he 
knew of Horace or Alcaeus. The Greek word for 
“shield-losing” he must have known, and it adds a 
Greek color to his metaphor. 

“Come home with it or on it,” said the tough 
Spartan mothers to their sons, referring to the shield 
which was defense to the living and bier for the 
dead. So is faith. On it the dead warrior is carried 
Home. 

When Paul’s letter was known throughout the 
Christian world, did any Roman preacher on the 
theme of Christian unity speak ever of “the tor- 
toise”? The tortoise, or testudo, was a penthouse 
of locked, uplifted shields. Attacking a walled fort, 
and exposed to harrassing fire from above, the le- 
gionaries locked their shields above their heads, and 
made a cover for the rams. It must have required 
fine discipline and arduous training, for one loose 
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link, one carelessly fitted shield, one legionary shirk- 
ing effort and cooperation, opened the whole mass 
to disintegration and attack. Such union should be 
ours. A shield weakly held in the assault can ren- 
der the whole attack ineffective. Union is strength 
in the affairs of the faith, and all evangelism. 

Let Alexander’s shield, in a similar attack, pro- 
vide the final thought and illustration. It was in 
far India, for the Macedonian conqueror did not 
halt until he reached the plains of Pakistan. The 
foe was immured in a walled fort, and Alexander 
was impatient at the lack of ardor in the storming- 
party. Seizing a ladder, he planted it against the 
wall, and waiting for no one, following his usual 
effective principle of leadership, he climbed the 
ladder alone, “curled under his shield,” in the 
phrase of the Greek historian. The rest of the story 
need not detain us. It is the phrase I would, in 
conclusion, stress. 

The shield is faith. 

In the battle of life let us “curl under our shield,” 
not passively, dumbly, enduringly, but as we move, 
alone if need be, to the attack. END 





TEACHERS FOR TAIWAN 

CHRISTIAN TEACHERS (sciences, engineering, arts, 
music, physical education, Bible, theology) are 
needed at Taiwan Christian College of Science 
and Engineering and at a newly established lib- 
eral arts Bible College. tTccse at present is the 
only college in Free China to which overseas 
Chinese from all lands can go. If interested, 
write to Dr. James R. Granam, President, For- 
mosa Christian College Association, Sung Kiang 
Road, Lane 77, House 10, Taipei, Formosa. “The 
traditional attitude toward teachers among the 
Chinese,” Dr. Graham writes, “wherein they are 
greatly revered throughout the lives of their pu- 
pils, strengthens the impact and example that 
Christian teachers can exert upon their students, 
both in establishing those who are Christians 
and in winning non-Christians to Christ.” 


ARGENTINA LIBRARY 

An InTerR-Varsity bookshelf will be set up in the 
Evangelical Library center of Buenos Aires if do- 
nations of IvF-IvcF publications can be obtained. 
The Buenos Aires center is a branch of the Evan- 
gelical Library, London, England. It serves as a 
depository of evangelical books, utilized mostly 
by Argentinean students. Contributions should be 
mailed to Miss Mauve Suaw, Biblioteca Evan- 
gélica Argentina, Bernardo de Irigoyen 840, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
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by Malcolm Jeeves 


I. you are fully satisfied with your present meth- 
ods of personal evangelism, with their success and 
their Biblical basis, don’t bother to read any further 
in this article—it does not concern you. 

On the other hand, if you have had a sneaking 
suspicion (as I have had) that some of your at- 
tempts at “personal work” were artificial and super- 
ficial in nature, then we may have something to 
share. 

Come with me, if you will, to the Student Union 
at any college, and listen to an Inter-Varsity fellow 
talking over a coke to another student. He has 
(with some difficulty and some prayer) brought the 
conversation around to “spiritual things,” and is 
now following his usual pattern for getting down 
to the gospel. 

All goes well until he finds that his non-Christian 
friend has intellectual difficulties on matters about 
which he has never really thought. He therefore 
finds it hard to believe that they are genuine. And 
since he can’t answer them anyway, he assumes that 
they are only a smoke-screen for moral difficulties. 
His friend is only putting them up to avoid getting 
down to the “real issues.” 

A period of verbal fencing follows, during which 
the Christian avoids the issues or meets them with 
a series of trite, stereotyped answers. When his 
friend says ultimately (in spite of the Christian’s 
ready answers) that he really still has a difficulty 
over how the Bible seems to teach both free will and 
determinism, his suspicion is confirmed. His friend 
is being morally dishonest. He just doesn’t want to 
face up to the message of the gospel. After all, what 
other reason could there be? He feels that he has 
demonstrated clearly how simply his friend’s ques- 
tions can be answered. And besides, the point 
doesn’t seem to him either interesting or important. 
It is obviously a “red herring.” 

Now let’s leave this scene for a minute and go to 
a room in the dorm at State. Here an Inter-Varsity 
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Bible study leader is talking with a student who be- 
came a Christian last semester and who, for a while, 
progressed very well. The only snag was that this 
fellow wanted to think through the relationship of 
his new-found faith to all sorts of things. The scien- 
tific method, contemporary philosophy, modern psy- 
chology, and so on. This was too bad. He had 
seemed so much on the ball to begin with. But now 
he needed to be straightened out. The way he was 
heading, he’d soon be doing nothing but wasting 
his time discussing “Christianity-and-something-or- 
other” topics, to the neglect of the real spiritual 
issues. The unfortunate thing was that the year 
before he’d become a Christian, the Inter-Varsity 
group at State had covered all these difficulties in 
two of their Bible studies. The outcome was, as you 
might have expected, that this fellow went from bad 
to worse. And now he’s miles away from the Chris- 
tian position just because he wasted his time on 
irrelevant peripheral topics. 

—Or is it because someone else either had not 
thought about these things, or had not been pre- 
pared to admit that there was, after all, no easy 
answer to some of his questions? 

All this, you may have decided, is unfair, greatly 
exaggerated, a nasty caricature. That may be. But 
such things have happened, and continue to happen. 

One of the most disturbing things about this kind 
of approach to intellectual difficulties is that the use 
of overly simple, easy answers often does succeed. 
Cases could be cited where it was true that intel- 
lectual difficulties were, in fact, only a smoke-screen 
for moral difficulties. And in our delight over the 
success of this method in such cases, we are apt to 
ignore the fact that we have carefully selected only 
such cases as we want to recall, and have chosen to 
forget others in which complete failure followed. 

If this approach is not the best—and not the most 
honest—you may ask how it has gained such wide- 
spread approval. One reason, it seems to me, is that, 
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because this method has had undoubted success 
within certain limits, it is therefore essentially self- 
propagating. But it is also the outcome of several 
confusions. The most important is that we have not 
made a clear enough distinction between the differ- 
ent kinds of problems being raised. Another is that 
we have done what is all too easy to do: we have 
transferred a method which is quite right and 
proper in one context into another context. This new 
context looks the same superficially, but it is, in fact, 
quite different in certain important, critical respects. 

Let me illustrate these two points and amplify 
them a little. In the first place, some questions 
should be answered directly and simply by referring 
to the Bible. For this reason we must know our 
Bibles and always be ready to give a direct, uncom- 
promising answer to questions which concern God’s 
plan of salvation for sinful men. But there are also, 
I believe, other questions which may seem equally 
pressing and equally important to the honest in- 
quirer, which do not come into this first category. 

For example, there may be questions concerning 
the relationship of scientific statements to theolog- 
ical statements; or, perhaps, concerning the mean- 
ingfulness of theological statements in light of mod- 
ern philosophy; or questions relating to the prob- 
lems of the mind and body and free will. These may 
be urgent questions to our non-Christian friends 
(and even to many Christians). Moreover, these 
questions are not directly answerable from Scrip- 
ture, and Scripture nowhere maintains that they 
should be. There is in the Bible no trace or hint 
of the kind of stock answer so often given in per- 
sonal work in reply to this second type of question. 

Thus it is most important for us to consider the 
kind of question which is asked. Only by so doing 
can we hope to avoid the pitfall of trying to defend 
from Scripture what Scripture itself makes no claim 
to speak about, thereby putting ourselves into un- 
necessary corners, defending views with which, in 
our saner moments, we would not wish to associate 
ourselves. (One outcome of such an attitude may 
well be that we should increasingly feel our respon- 
sibility to do a good deal of serious reading which 
we have hitherto neglected.) 

The second reason which I have suggested as 
partly responsible for this mistaken approach is that 
methods found successful and applicable in one 
sphere are transferred lock, stock and barrel to an- 
other, where they are neither applicable nor effec- 
tive. 





It is probably true that the man in the street is 
more apt, than is the student, to accept on authority 
and in an unthinking way, supposed intellectual rea- 
sons as grounds for rejecting the claims of Christ 
on his life. Accordingly, the dishing up of stock 
answers to meet his delaying and obstructing tactics 
may, in such a case, be a legitimate method. For 
the reasons given are in many cases only excuses, 
and not views understood or held clearly by their 
propounders. 

Such, however, is much less often the case with 
students. And they, surely, are the people with 
whom, in our student days, we have the closest con- 
tact and the greatest evangelistic opportunities. They 
frequently have intellectual difficulties which are 
real stumblingblocks. Therefore it is insulting to 
them—and certainly not the way to win their con- 
fidence—to treat them as if they were intellectual 
dilettantes or moral cowards. 

One other factor has contributed to these methods 
of personal evangelism. I am thinking of the effect 
of the argument (often almost unconscious) which, 
if made explicit, would go something like this: “If 
I admit there are some problems raised which I 
cannot answer, doesn’t that imply either that I am 
not a good Christian, or that Christ is not the com- 
plete answer, or that the Bible does not answer 
every question?” In other words, there is a lurking 
fear that if I don’t give a simple clear-cut answer 
to every question, I shall in some way be “letting 
the Lord down.” 

Now this kind of reasoning has its origin in two 
false premises. First, that the Bible should answer 
all questions regardless of their character. And 
second, that there is something un-Christian about 
a reverent agnosticism on matters which revelation 
leaves unanswered. Again I want to assert that 
neither of these premises can be based on the teach- 
ing of Scripture. Thus if we look to the Bible to 
answer such a question as “Does the sun go around 
the earth or vice versa?” we shall look in vain. 

I should like to suggest that it is much more 
Christian to be thoroughly honest both with our- 
selves and our friends (including the man in the 
street). Where we don’t know the answer we must 
be frank and admit it, and go on to testify fear- 
lessly to what we do know. We may then invite our 
friend to join in the intellectual and spiritual ad- 
venture that lies before us. 

Such an attitude is surely in accord with the 

(Continued on page 15, column 1) 
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BY CALVIN H. CHAMBERS 


Could Christ 


ines ONE AFTERNOON my study door opened 
and Bill Williams, a young (and, at the time, seem- 
ingly puzzled) seminary student stepped in. 

“What's the trouble, Bill?” I asked. 

“It’s a paper I’ve got to write,” he answered. 
“] can’t see the point of spending a lot of time on 
a problem that’s purely academic.” 

“What’s the problem?” 

“We're supposed to answer the question ‘Could 
Christ Sin?’ I think it’s a waste of time to worry 
about such things. Every Christian knows that 
Christ couldn’t sin.” 

I motioned Bill to sit down. 

“Well then, you shouldn’t have any trouble an- 
swering the question. This will give you a chance 
to think through the problems as you put it on 
paper.” 

“That’s what I thought, at first,” Bill said, “but 
somehow I can’t seem to get started.” 

“Well, let’s look at the problem together,” I sug- 
gested. “Perhaps we can arrive at some understand- 
ing—if not a conclusion. They say two heads are 
better than one, sometimes.” 

Bill smiled weakly. “Well sir, what do you think? 
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SIN? 


Don’t you agree the answer is simply ‘no’?” 

“In the first place, Bill, this question brings us 
face to face with the whole range of Christian 
truth.” 

“What do you mean?” Bill asked. The puzzled 
look returned. 

“IT mean that the question of whether Christ could 
sin or not brings us up against the problem of 
Christ’s humanity, the New Testament assertion of 
His divinity, the meaning of the resources available 
through the Holy Spirit. All these things are in- 
volved in answering the question. 

“You probably know that the Christian Church 
has often been rationalistic in her pursuit of the 
answer to this question. Some scholars, for exam- 
ple, have taken the humanity of Jesus and pressed 
it to such lengths that they were ultimately forced 
to adopt Unitarianism, the belief that Jesus was only 
a man. Others have sought to retain the divinity 
of Jesus at the expense of His humanity, and have 
run headlong into all the errors of Docetism, the 
belief that Jesus was not actually a real human 
being. Now any truly Christian approach to this 
question must hold together the fundamental affir- 
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mations of Christian revelation and experience, 
namely, that Jesus Christ is the God-Man, and that 
within His nature is the perfect harmony of the 
divine and human.” 


“The old balance we hear about from Prof Tracy 
in Systematic,” Bill inserted. 


“Now, let’s look at what the Bible has to say. 
After all, that’s the basis of our approach to this 
problem anyway. What does the Bible mean when 
it says in John 1:14, ‘The Word became flesh and 
dwelt among us’?” 


“It means that God came to earth in the person 


of His Son Jesus Christ,” Bill replied. 


“Yes, that’s true. It is the bold declaration that 
God came into the world for the purpose of recon- 
ciling the world to Himself. That of course neces- 
sitated His taking human flesh and living the life 
of man on earth. What does it mean? It simply 
means, as far as I understand, that Jesus came into 
the world looking no different from any other 
human being, with all the physical limitations to 
which humanity is subject. He entered into all our 
common experiences. He laughed, He cried, He was 
lifted up, He was cast down. He knew the same 
things his contemporaries knew. He was subject to 
the training of faith, and was heir to the Hebrew 
tradition, as were other Jews. He was, in fact, a 
true man.” 


“Are you suggesting that, as a man, He knew 
sin?” Bill asked. 

“No, I’m not,” I replied. “But if Jesus was truly 
human, He did know the full power of temptation. 
The New Testament makes this very clear. ‘He was 
tempted in all points like as we are.’ The story of 
the three temptations in the Gospels are representa- 
tive of the temptations which Jesus faced through- 
out His life. The agony of Gethsemane, for exam- 
ple, shows us something of the struggle He had as 
He fought the power of self-will and human desire. 
But His resistance to evil wasn’t a mechanical thing. 
As a human being, He had the power of free will, 
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and He responded freely to the will of God. This 
response, however, was not without constant reliance 
upon the means of grace, the spiritual resources 
which were available to Him, as they are to all of 
us, in prayer, meditation and worship. He experi- 
enced the onslaught of evil powers in all their ful- 
ness. But His free response to God’s will enabled 
Him to triumph over sin.” 

“Then you're saying that Jesus was sinless, even 
though He was tempted,” Bill commented. 

“Yes I am, but I don’t want to make it look as 
if it were easy for Jesus. I don’t want you to think 
that Jesus was sinless because He had to be. He 
was sinless because He relied upon the Holy Spirit 
in order to experience complete victory over sin.” 

“Is that the only reason you believe Jesus was 
sinless ?” 

“No, I believe in the sinlessness of Jesus because 
the New Testament bears witness to it. John tells 
us that Jesus said to His enemies, ‘Which one of 
you convinces me of sin?’ Peter says that ‘He knew 
no sin, neither was there any guile found in His 
mouth.’ What it is like to be sinless is something 
we sinners know nothing about by experience. We 
can only assume that Jesus had a perfect abhorrence 
of sin with all its accompanying miseries. He saw 
sin in its full light and He hated it. The New Testa- 
ment shows us One who lived His life in perfect 
dedication to the will of God. Because of this, He 
was able to be our sin-bearer: ‘He bore our sins 
in His own body on the tree.’ Without a sinless 
nature, Jesus would have been powerless to repre- 
sent man in his plight. Yet without temptation to 
sin, He would have been unable fully to appreciate 
the experience of men who must daily fight the 
battle against evil. His temptations weren’t just 
illusions. They were real. And this is the point 
where the Holy Spirit was so important in Jesus’ 
ministry.” 

“How?” 

“If Jesus was truly human, then we must accept 
the consequence of believing in His human free- 
dom—He was able to sin. Yet, we cannot stop here, 
because we know that Jesus was always conscious 
of His divine mission to reconcile the world to God 
by His sacrificial death. And Jesus was so con- 
trolled by the Holy Spirit that He knew, believed 
and entered into that victory over sin which was 
assured Him as He depended completely upon God. 
Because of the presence of the Holy Spirit in Him, 
He knew the truth of those words, ‘Greater is he 
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that is in you than he that is in the world.’ 


“Now this tension which Jesus experienced as the 
God-Man is in some ways the experience of the 
Christian. As Christians, we know that we can sin. 
Yet because God has given us new desires and in- 
clinations we hate sin and seek to resist it, although 
imperfectly. The Christian knows the experience of 
being tempted to sin. He knows it is within his 
power to sin against God. Yet because of the Holy 
Spirit’s effectual working in the believer’s life, the 
sins which once held dominion over him are now 
vigorously resisted. In other words, the Holy Spirit 
helps us do the will of God. The Christian is able 
to sin, and yet because of the Holy Spirit in his life, 
he is able not to. The degree to which the Christian 
surrenders to the power of the Holy Spirit is the 
degree to which he is kept free from sin.” 


“Do you think I John 3:9 has any bearing on 
this subject?” Bill asked. “You know the verse I 
mean, ‘Whosoever is born of God doth not commit 
sin, for his seed remaineth in him, and he cannot 
sin because he is born of God.’ ” 


“I certainly do. Jesus was born of God. The 
story of His birth bears witness that the Holy Spirit 
was there in power. And because Jesus permitted 
the Holy Spirit to control Him completely during 
His earthly life, He was able to triumph over sin 
completely. 


“We might sum it up by saying that in His 
humanity, Jesus experienced the struggle against 
temptation in a real way. He knew the full chal- 
lenge of the power of sin. But fortified by the Holy 
Spirit, through a conscious daily yielding of Him- 
self to the Spirit, He experienced the constant power 
of the Holy Spirit to resist temptation and sin. 
Because of this we may say that Jesus was able not 
to sin.” 


“This has helped,” Bill said. “Maybe I can get 
at that paper now.” END 





NOT ALL HERRINGS 
(Continued from page 12) 

glorious liberty which is the birth-right of every 
child of God and into which we enter when we be- 
come Christians. The antithesis of Christian liberty 
is the way of thinking which leads inevitably to a 
new kind of authoritarianism. And this, in the in- 
terests of fear and sloth, both intellectual and spir- 
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itual, ever seeks to have everything put into a sim- 
ple system which can be easily used as occasion 
demands. Essentially, this is a kind of evangelical 
Romanism, the complete opposite of the Philosophia 
Libera of the gospel of grace. 

This indictment is not so absurd as some may 
think. Many estimable speakers and men of God, 
when dealing with this aspect of personal work, do 
in fact speak just as if you have only to give answer 
one to question one, and so on, and the inquirer is 
bound (if he is honest, of course) to accept your 
explanations. 

What should be our approach to intellectual diff- 
culties raised by our friends? Surely that we no 
longer regard the path of a man toward Christ as 
a main road along which we must hurry him, quick- 
ly blocking with our pat answers the frequent turn- 
ings to either side, down which he might try to 
escape. 

Instead I want to turn this whole conception up- 
side down and suggest that we regard side roads as 
potential roads back to the ultimate goal of faith 
in Christ. No longer can we maintain that every 
intellectual difficulty is a smoke-screen to cover up 
a moral difficulty. 

It may well be, ultimately, that our friend may 
stumble at a moral difficulty, or say that the cost is 
too great. But that is something at which the Bible 
teaches us not to be surprised. And it is something 
quite different from treating all intellectual difficul- 
ties as in reality moral problems, and proceeding 
to trot out easy, unconvincing answers, simply be- 
cause we are so slothful that we have dodged a 
moral issue of our own—the hard work of thinking. 
All approaches have their place; but woe to us if 
through intellectual sloth or wishful thinking we 
become unbalanced Christians, and thereby give 
offense other than the offense of the cross. 

It is all too easy to assume that every herring is 
a “red herring.” 

I want to suggest, then, that intellectual difficulties 
need not be irksome hindrances interfering with our 
personal work, but rather doors which may open to 
life eternal. Willingness to think with our friends 
through these problems will become an evidence of 
our friendship and a way of gaining confidence in 
each other’s sincerity of purpose and honesty of 
mind. Contacts made in this way can be as pro- 
ductive of close and profitable friendships as those 
made on athletic teams or in the lab. END 

Reprinted from (British) IntER-Varsity by permission 





Reprinted from Have We No Ricut 
by Mabel Williamson, copyright 
1957 by Moody Press. Available 
from HIS Book Service for 35¢. 


HE HAD NO RIGHTS— 

no right to a soft bed, and a well-laid table; 

no right to a home of His own, a place where His 
own pleasures might be sought; 

no right to choose pleasant, congenial compan- 
ions, those who could understand Him and 
sympathize with Him; 

no right to shrink away from filth and sin, to pull 
His garments closer around Him and turn aside 
to walk in cleaner paths; 

no right to be understood and appreciated; no, 
not by those upon whom He had poured out 
a double portion of His love; 

no right even never to be forsaken by His Father, 
the One who meant more than all to Him. 


His ONLY RIGHT was silently to endure shame, spit- 
ting, blows; 
to take His place as a sinner at the dock; 
to bear my sins in anguish on the cross. 


HE HAD NO RIGHTS. And I? 
A right to the “comforts” of life? No, but a right 


to the love of God for my pillow. 

A right to physical safety? No, but a right to 
the security of being in His will. 

A right to love and sympathy from those around 
me? No, but a right to the friendship of the 
One who understands me better than I do 
myself. 

A right to be a leader among men? No, but the 
right to be led by the One to whom I have 
given my all, led as is a little child, with its 
hand in the hand of its father. 

A right to a home, and dear ones? No, not nec- 
essarily; but a right to dwell in the heart of 
God. 

A right to myself? No, but I have a right to 
Christ. 


A. that He takes I will give; 
All that He gives I will take; 

He, my only right! 

He, the one right before which all other rights 
fade into nothingness, 

I have full right to Him; 
May He have full right to me. END 
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TREN. D of thought 


Realites Religious feeling is such a vital and constant element in the 
human mind that it may take on the maddest and the most monstrous of forms 
if it is deflected from its proper end. That is one of the dangers of our 
time. --Tanneguy De Quenetain, "The Springs of Man's Religious Sense." 


Harpers A recent episode illustrates the curious student temper of our 
times. Last spring Jack Kerouac, the high priest of the Beat Generation, 
came to talk (at Brooklyn College). He arrived at 9:30 p.m. to confront a 
swarm of students--most of them from the day session--who had waited hours 
for him. Some were avid apprentices of the Beat Generation, blue-jeaned 
boys and black=-stockinged girls. Hundreds came out of curiosity, but not 
curiosity alone. They came out of some deep yearning for the Word. To my 
amazement, when the program began notebooks were solemnly opened, pens were 
poised./ Kerouac was frivolous. "What's your outlook on life?" a student 
asked. "It's an illusion--not real, man; you ought to know that," the wri- 
ter answered. A girl asked "Why de you believe in Buddhism?" "Why are you 
so pretty?" he responded. The students were indignant. They stayed and 
they listened, but they felt cheated. Underneath what someone has described 
as "the gloriously contented air" of the contemporary college student, there 
is an unsatisfied need to know and to believe. These are not rebels, but 
they would like a cause. --David Boroff, "Brooklyn College, Culture in 
Flatbush." 


Cosmopolitan As one man put it, "I was brought up in a family where re- 
ligion was so personal you did not speak of it. I think the truth of it was 
that it just wasn't there, but no one knew which one was bluffing." In 

many ways the churches have submitted to this prevailing trend./ (But one) 
clergyman who is demonstrating the effectiveness of a tough-minded approach 
is Samuel Shoemaker, rector of Calvary Episcopal Church in Pittsburgh. When 
he came to Pittsburgh in 1952, after many years of distinguished service in 
New York, he singled out as his first objective the members of Pittsburgh's 
sophisticated "Golf Club Crowd" (their own phrase). "The Lord loves snobs 
as well us other people," Dr. Shoemaker told himself and he carried his 
convictions right into the Pittsburgh Golf Club, where he conducted a seven- 
week series of lectures entitled "How to Become a Christian." Once a week 
from forty-five to seventy young married couples sat and listened. Most 
came out of politeness, for by and large they had no religicus faith. All 
well born and well educated, they saw themselves as "happy ethical pagans," 
an elite for whom religion had become superfluous./ Dr. Shoemaker's lec- 
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tures changed their minds. His Christianity is no easy faith in faith, 

but a challenge to live life courageously, to activate Christ's message 

in every area of business and personal life. But even more important was 
the fact that he made religion more than just 2 personal mitter./ Currently 
Dr. Shoemaker's young followers and their wives sare staging a mincr reli- 
gicus revolution in Pittsburgh. They have become crusaders, quietly evan- 
geliziug among their friends and their asscciates in business, trying to 
persuade them of the value of communion with God, which, in the words of 

a commentator in Fortune, "they sometimes recommend with the eagerness of a 
friend who knows a good physician." --A. C. Mulcahey, "Are Americans Afraid 
of Religion?" 


Journal cf the American Association of University Women Perhaps even 
stronger (than economic aspects) was the impact of scientific thought and 
philesophical concepts concerning race. The Darwinian theory of progress 
and evolution in the physical world, with its implied concepts cf inborn 
racial instincts did incalculable damage to the status of the Negro in the 
United States. When the Freedmen did not rise: quickly after emancipation 

it came to be said that the reason for this failure was the Negro's racial] 
origin. The Negro, it was held, was a race lower down on the scale of evo- 
lution. By the turn of the century, however, the term race came tc be exam- 
ined more carefully and to be discarded by some. It was pointed out that 
there is no such thing as a pure race./ In 1951 twelve world-famous social 
scientists declared that: "Biological studies lend support to the ethic of 
universal brotherhocd... Man is born a social being who can reach his full- 
est development only through interaction with his fellows." --Guion Griffis 
Johnson, "The Changing Status of the Negro." 


Cosmopolitan The imaginary return of Christ at some historic moment 
other than His own has been a spontaneous fancy of Christians down through 
the ages./ Perennial as the fancy is, it receives no encouragement from 

St. Paul, who said: "Henceforth we know no one according to the flesh. And 
even though we have known Christ according to the flesh, yet we know him no 
longer." (II Corinthians 5:16). The work of the historical Jesus was done 
in His lifetime, once and for all. There is no need for Him to do it over 
again. Such a return, except at the end-time when He will come in glory 

and judgment, would be a denial of the saving efficacy of Ilis original 
work." --The Rev. Gustave Weigel, S.J., "If Christ Walked the Earth Today." 


Americans Employed Overseas Estimate of the number of civilian Americans 
actually employed overseas: about 100,000 (a number which is likely to in- 
crease). 34,000 work for the U. S. Government (22,000 in defense, 7,000 in 
Foreign Service); 28,000 in church missions; 22,000 in American business; 
3,000 with international organizations; many others in educational and humani- 
tarian enterprises. --Study by Maxwell Graduate School of Syracuse Universi- 
ty, sponsored by Carnegie Corporation. 


--by Louis Gropp 
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African Strides Just how far a gifted African may go is 
illustrated by M. Philemon Beb a Doug, who recently returned to the Camer- 
oun after ten years of study in France. While there, he obtained in suc- 
cession the Diploma of Political Sciences; Diploma of Penal Sciences (Crimi- 
nology); Diploma of Advanced International Studies; Diploma of Advanced 
Studies of Law; Diploma of the Academy of International Law of the Hague. 
"This last university degree is particularly remarkable because of its 
international character and the extremely difficult conditions under which 
it is obtained," according to the writer in the French (African) magazine, 
Envol. M. Beb a Doug was born in 1925, and started his long educational 
career at the age of six in the American Presbyterian mission school at 
Bafia. It is to men like Beb a Doug that emerging Africa will look for 
its leadership. --Envol, July, 1958. 


Density in Formosa Among the nations of the world: in 
area the U.S.A. is 5th; India is 7th; Formosa is 80th. In population, the 
U.S.A. is 4th (172 million); India is 2nd (373 million); and Formosa is 
40th (9 million). However, in density per square mile, the U.S.A. is 52nd 
with 57 people for each square mile; India is 12th, with 317; Formosa is 
3rd, with 661. Only the Netherlands and Belgium have a greater density 
than Formosa. --From editorial in Friends Oriental News, November, 1958. 


Evangelism by Education Nearly fifty years of missionary 
effort have seen the development of twelve congregations with a total of 
2,400 baptized adults from among the Tiv tribe of central Nigeria. The 
tribe itself numbers nearly 750,000, and the outreach has been extensive. 
Why have so comparatively few been won when the missionary effort through 
clinics, hospitals, schools, and by direct evangelism has given at least 
37,000 adults now living "a rather intensive exposure to the gospel"? This 
is the subject of an article by Ralph Baker in The Reformed Journal (Novem- 
ber, 1958). His analysis: "Most of the baptized Christians have been won 
through the schools, though the percentage has been rather low. Taking the 
total number of adults now living who have been exposed to the gospel 
through the schools...it is clear that not more than about 10 per cent have 
joined the church.../ Evangelism through education has given the ordinary 
Tiv man a misleading conception of what it means to be a Christian. Nor 
has evangelism through education provided the atmosphere for family, vil- 
lage, or kindred group conversions. Rather, it has effected individual 
conversions through a long educative process. The people have come to think 
that this is the only way of entrance into the church." 
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Christianity and the Republican Party "To ignore 


social and political movements in a dynamic and revolutionary situation 
such as exists in South America is a very bad mistake. Too many of our 
missionaries carry with them not only the Christian gospel but also the 
ideology of the Republican party on economic and political matters. What- 
ever we may think of the validity of this ideology in the field of our own 
domestic politics, its appearance in a South American context is simply 
grotesque. Its effect is to produce the impression among South Americans 
that Protestant Christianity is not interested in social justice and poli- 
tical reform. We are thereby throwing away our chance to win over the 
idealistic and progressive forces of South America and abandoning them to 
the various secular ideologies, among which Marxism is one, which now domi- 
nate them" --Rene de Visme Williamson in Christian Heritage, October, 1958. 


Calling Secretaries "Pray for secretaries and bookkeepers 
for appointment to the fields. As our missionary staff continues to grow 
each year, the need for young women with office skills becomes more acute." 
--Foreign Field Flashes, Cctober, 1958, published by Christian and Mission- 
ary Alliance, working in twenty-two countries. (The Missionary Department 
of Inter-Varsity has available for the asking a list of current personnel 
openings from some seventy mission boards. Categories include business and 
administration, education, evangelism and church development, literature, 
medicine, radio, technical skills. In writing, please indicate category.) 


Indifference in Africa and America "Maybe you think it is 
easy to walk into one of these thatched huts and sit down and 'minister' to 
the 'poor unfortunate people.' I find that I am no less uncertain and em- 
barrassed than when I was going intc homes in America to speak to strangers 
about Christ. I am so unfortunately large and strangely colored and haired 
--it makes the little children cry. And indifference to God in an ignorant 
African bears a strong resemblance to indifference to God in an educated 
American. So I take one of the mulatto girls with me, and as we walk along 
the path, I remember that we are bearers of the precious truth of God and 
need to be covered with the sweetness of Jesus Christ." --Letter from Mary 
Fletcher, Conversative Baptist missionary in the Belgian Congo. 


Miss Aina Abrahamson of Bell, California, has volunteered 
to teach the fifth through eighth grades at the Ashira Girls' School 
(Lutheran), Tanganyika, next year. Miss Abrahamson will pay her own travel 
expenses to and from Africa and will receive only a stipend for board and 
room while there. Praising her offer of service as "unique and highly com- 
mendable," an officer of the National Lutheran Council's Department of 
World Missions added that "we hope her example will inspire other friends 
of missions to do likewise. All stand to benefit from her contribution." 


--by Lois S. Thiessen 
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they could hope for peace with God. In this letter, Paul forcefully presents 
his attitude toward these teachers. Read the letter in one sitting for per- 


spective on his attitude and style. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 2 
GALATIANS 1:1-10 (1) Notice how the author introduces himself to his 
readers with respect to (a) his own position and (b) his attitude toward 
(2) List 
(3) Why does his 


(4) Compare your attitude toward God, Christ, 


the churches. What does Paul accomplish by this introduction? 
the facts which he states concerning God and Christ. 
attitude change in v. 6ff? 


the gospel, the favor of men, with Paul’s. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 3 

GALATIANS 1:11-24 (1) Notice the stages in Paul’s life. What kind of man 
do you imagine Paul to be? (2) Imagine the effect of his conversion on 
his friends, on his enemies. What is he trying to show by this autobi- 
ographical account? (3) Upon whom do you depend for spiritual growth? 
To whom do you look for truths concerning God’s will? (4) What. purpose 
of God did Paul believe that he fulfilled? What purpose of God do you 
believe you are fulfilling? What effect has your conversion had on your 


friends and enemies? 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 4 


GALATIANS 2:1-10 (1) What appears to be Paul’s attitude toward the 


- 9 


brethren in Jerusalem as he discussed “his” gospel with them? (2) What 


is the result of their discussion? What is the attitude of the “men of 
repute” to Paul? (3) After agreement with the men of repute, notice his 
attitude toward the “false brethren.” (4) Are you willing to be submissive 
to church authority, yet unyielding to false brethren—that the “truth of the 


gospel might be preserved”? 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 5 
GALATIANS 2:11-21 (1) Why did Paul criticize Cephas (Peter) so sharply? 
Why? 


sistent action have on new converts? (2) How, according to Paul, is a man 


In what way was Cephas inconsistent? What effect would incon- 


justified before God? (What does justification mean?) What, according 
to Paul, is the basis of your justification? Is there a law today by which 


we try to justify ourselves? Or judge the justification of others? (3) What 


was the inward principle of Paul's life? What is your principle of life? 


2 





- = ae eer 6D oe 


‘ 


context of “grow in love”? Are you so “spiritually minded” that you neg- 
lect either your studies, or to do good to your roommate or fellow-students? 
(2) V. 13. Why is Jesus described as having died when others are de- 
scribed as having fallen asleep? How has the one affected the other? (3) 


How much comfort and hope is it to you that the Lord might return today? 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 23 
I THESSALONIANS 5:1-11 (1) The day of the Lord will come as a thief in 
the night. Is this a theological tenet with you, or is it a daily realization 
and challenge? How would a thief break in? We have been warned 
(v. 4). (2) “Sleep” in v. 6 denotes moral indifferences and is a different 
word from the one used in 4:13ff. For what does the Lord Jesus Christ 
command us to watch? (3) What is meant by “the hope of salvation” 


and “to obtain salvation” (since we are saved already) ? 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 24 
I THESSALONIANS 5:12-28 (1) What is your attitude toward your minister? 


that 


’ 


toward chapter officers? Do you respect them “for their work’s sake,’ 
their ministry may be strengthened? Do you respect them even when they 
admonish you? (2) Pray without ceasing. Be thankful. Are you exercising 
(3) V. 24. 


cance does this present tense hold for you? To what is He calling you 


a spirit of dependence and thankfulness today? What signifi- 


today? (4) V. 21. Test and prove what you have learned from this letter. 
Of what you have read, how much have you “held fast”? Assent is not 


enough. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 25 
II THESSALONIANS 1:1-12 This second letter was probably written within 
a few months of the first, while Silvanus was still with them on Paul’s 
second missionary journey. (1) V. 3. Paul’s prayer (I Thessalonians 3:10, 
12) was being answered by God. Are you learning to pray specifically? 
As your faith grows, is your love for others increasing? (2) V. 4. We are 
to endure the afflictions of everyday circumstances in the same way as per- 
(3) V. 8. What does the gospel demand? (4) V. 9. 


To be excluded from the presence of the Lord is to lose all that makes life 


secution by others. 


worth living; it is destruction, (6) Vv. 11, 12. Is your aim to be made 


worthy of His call and to glorify Jesus Christ? 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 26 


Il THESSALONIANS 2:1-12 (1) In the glorious yet terrible day when the 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 10 
GALATIANS 4:21-31 (1) The background of this allegory may be read in 
Genesis 16-17. 


Christian era of law. Notice the contrasting elements. (2) Hagar’s son was 


Mt. Sinai and old Jerusalem represent the Jewish pre- 


born because Abraham became impatient in waiting for the promised heir. 
Think about the tragedy of his impatience. Do you trust God’s promises 


to you? (3) What is the hope for the son of each woman (v. 26 and v. 30)? 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 11 

INTERMEDIATE REVIEW Read Galatians 1-4. (1) What snare have the Gala- 
tians fallen into? What will be the practical results in their churches if 
this continues? How will it effect the content of the gospel as they proclaim 


(3) How 


(4) How does one become 


it to others? (2) How is a man justified before God (2:16, 17)? 
does a person receive the Spirit of God (3:5)? 
a son of God (3:24-26)? If you have not already memorized at least one 
key verse which summarizes the emphasis of this book, do it now. A sug- 


gested verse is 2:16b. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 12 
GALATIANS 5:1-15 (1) In Galatians 5 and 6, Paul discusses the life char- 
acteristics of a person who depends on being justified by faith. He describes 
this as a life of freedom filled with the fruit of the Spirit. (2) What is the 
slavery and what is the freedom of which Paul speaks? (3) Notice the 
union of faith, hope, and love in vv. 5 and 6. What is their relationship? 
Are these virtues the goals of your life? (4) How is it possible that the 
whole law is fulfilled by love (v. 14)? Consider Christian love in its rela- 


tionship to each of the Ten Commandments (Exodus 20). 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 13 
GALATIANS 5:16-26 (1) What is the conflict which exists in our lives (vv. 
16, 17)? 


use a dictionary to help in understanding the terms in the two lists. 


(2) Notice the characteristics of these rival forces. If necessary, 
How 
do these lists differ in character? What is at the heart of each type of 
life? 


of the Spirit; yet there are many government laws which do exist against 


(3) Notice (v. 23) the statement “no law” exists against the fruit 


the type of excesses of the first list. (4) What attitude do you take in 


your life when conflict arises between the flesh and the Spirit? 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 14 
GALATIANS 6:1-10 (1) Notice how the summarization of the law in 5:14 
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(2) What does it mean 


Have you observed the 


characterizes Paul’s suggestions in this section. 

“to sow to the flesh” and “to sow to the Spirit”? 
reality of this law and its results in the lives of people you have known or 
heard about? (3) How well do you fill the role of the “spiritual” person 
in v. 1? What is the attiutde of many Christians toward the individual 


“overtaken in a trespass”? 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 15 

GALATIANS 6:11-18 (1) According to Paul, what motivates the people who 
are giving the false teaching (v. 12, 13)? Cp. with Paul’s situation (5:11 
and 6:17). How 


well does he fill this qualification? (Recall his personal references earlier 


(2) What does Paul say counts before God (v. 15)? 


in the letter.) (3) How does Paul’s attitude toward the Galatians compare 


with his manner of preaching? How does your attitude toward your friends 


and your manner of correction compare with Paul? 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 16 

(1) Skim through the book as you consider these 
(2) What is 
the meaning of the term “justification by faith’? What will happen to the 
Galatians’ spiritual experience if this is not well understood? (3) What 
(4) Why do the 


flesh and Spirit conflict? Look for a verse from chapters 5 and 6 to mem- 


GALATIANS (Review) 


review questions. What prompted Paul to write this letter? 


is the relationship of the cross of Christ to this concept? 


orize. (5) What have you learned from Galatians that you are able to apply 


to your life? 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 17 
I THESSALONIANS 1 Read Acts 17:1-16 to get the story of the founding 
of the church in Thessalonica. It seems probable that Silas and Timothy 
joined Paul in Athens, but when Paul could no longer bear to be without 
news (I Thessaionians 3:1, 2) they returned to Thessalonica. Now they 
have rejoined Paul in Corinth (Acts 18:5) and their good report causes 
(1) What stages of growth do you notice among 
(2) In what 

(3) In his 


enforced absence, how did Paul carry out his responsibility for follow-up? 


Paul to write rejoicing. 
the Thessalonians? Are you growing in your Christian life? 


three ways did they become followers (imitators) of the Lord? 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 18 
I THESSALONIANS 2:1-8 The fact that their wounds from Philippi had 


scarcely healed did not prevent Paul and his companions from boldly de- 
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CAMPUS NEWS 
(Continued from back cover) 

GRINNELL (Iowa): The group meets daily at noon 
to pray for campus needs, work on other campuses, 
and missionaries. Sunday Bible studies are used for 
fellowship and to reach other Christians and non- 
Christians. 

FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL (Pa.): The Campus 
Christian Fellowship has had meetings on “The 
Marvel of Biblical Prophecy,” “What is a Chris- 
tian?”, “What is Faith?” and “Science in the 
Bible.” The group also sponsored the film, “Time 
and Eternity.” 

CITY COLLEGE OF NEW YORK: More than 50 stu- 
dents, half of them from overseas, attended a party 
at which a panel of foreign students discussed edu- 
cation in their countries. 

U. OF TORONTO: The Varsity Christian Fellow- 
ship has had two Sunday afternoon missionary 
meetings, with Missionary Secretary Eric Fife 
speaking at one and a Bible study on “Preparing 
to be a Missionary” at the other. 

U. OF CALIFORNIA (Santa Barbara) : 


Weekly 


Bible studies in Genesis have been a means of 
growth and personal witness. 

ASBURY COLLEGE (Kentucky) : Two speakers, Sam 
Kamalesan of India and Mrs. Nishimura of Japan, 


have been used by God to present the needs of the 
foreign field at FMF meetings. Their testimonies led 
a number to give their lives for missionary service. 

PROVIDENT HOSPITAL (Baltimore): Three-fourths 
of the freshman class has become active in the NCF 
program, which includes twice-weekly morning de- 
votions in the nurses’ home before duty and classes. 

U. OF TOLEDO: God is working through tracts 
being taken from the group’s bulletin board. The 
Rev. William Hoover spoke on the deity of Christ. 

MASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY: One hundred 
and fifty freshmen were called on by members of 
the United Christian Fellowship. 

BRANDEIS U. (Mass.): Four students meet weekly 
for Bible study and are seeking to establish a wit- 
ness to Christ on this campus. 

U. OF VERMONT: The chapter held its annual fall 
conference on campus and heard local ministers 
speak on the claims of Christ. Several new Chris- 
tians have joined the group and several non-Chris- 
tians have become concerned. 

PHILADELPHIA GENERAL HOSPITAL: A Bible study 
group meets each Thursday evening to discuss II 
Peter. Nurses are serving the Lord in a downtown 
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medical mission on Sunday nights. 

FULLERTON JR. COLLEGE (Calif.): Remarkable 
growth has occurred in the group; three times as 
many students are attending weekly meetings as 
compared to last year and five times as many are 
active in prayer meetings. 

INDIANAPOLIS MEDICAL CENTER: One outgrowth 
of a pre-school planning retreat by the Campus 
Christian Fellowship is a monthly meeting empha- 
sizing foreign missions. Members are assisting stu- 
dent work in the Philippines. 

WEST SUBURBAN HOSPITAL (Qak Park, Ill.) : Many 
books and pamphlets were distributed at the NCF 
group’s booth at the Student Nurses Association of 
Illinois convention in Chicago. 

GOUCHER COLLEGE (Md.): The Goucher Chris- 
tian Fellowship has been recognized as an official 
campus organization and an affiliated 1vcF chapter, 
following a vote by the Goucher Inter-Faith Coun- 
cil. In addition to Bible study and prayer meetings, 
the group now is free to publicize activities. 

PLATTSBURGH STATE TEACHERS (N. Y.): The 
group was strengthened in its campus witness 
through God’s work at a Northern New York week- 
end conference. 

DELAWARE HOSPITAL (Wilmington): Several 
freshmen have joined the weekly Bible study dis- 
cussions, during which the Lord has given new in- 
sight into some familiar passages. Weekly prayer 
meetings have been a means of encouragement. 

U. OF NEW HAMPSHIRE: An open Bible was the 
theme of the chapter’s display at “High U. Day” 
for high school students throughout the state who 
visited the campus. A poster told the history of 
1vcF and purposes of the group. 

DICKINSON COLLEGE (Pa.): Dr. Cornelius Van 
Til, Professor of Apologetics at Westminster Sem- 
inary, spoke to students and faculty on “The Chris- 
tian Approach to Philosophy.” 

PORTLAND STATE (Ore.): Attendance is over 50, 
twice that of last year, at chapter meetings. Her- 
bert Butt conducted a series on victorious Christian 
living. The group plans to increase the number of 
its Bible studies and prayer groups. 

DEACONESS HOSPITAL (Spokane, Wash.) : “A Well 
Within” (John 4:14) was the theme of the NcF 
banquet during the State of Washington Association 
of Nursing Students convention at the hospital. The 
Lord Jesus Christ was presented as the “living 
water” to members and 50 guests from throughout 
the state. —James W. ReApsoME 
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by Robert Young 


Basic Christian principles are applied all too in- 
frequently to human needs; when they are, the re- 
sults can be surprising. 

Today, among the prisoners in the penitentiary 
of the State of Rio de Janeiro an experiment has 
just begun which is proving a practical and fas- 
cinating combination of social and legal practice 
with Christianity-in-action, 

A few miles across the Bay of Guanabara from 
the City of Rio de Janeiro lies Niteroi, capital of 
the State of Rio de Janeiro. There Dr. Laercio 
Caldeira de Andrada, lawyer and director of the 
School of Economics, is at once the founder and 
moving spirit behind the Movimento de Assistencia 
aos Encarcerados, freely translated the “Movement 
to Help the Imprisoned.” This year Mak celebrated 
its second anniversary and has already received 
citations from the Niteroi City Council and state 
legislature for its advances in promoting moral and 
spiritual recuperation among state penitentiary 
prisoners. 

The MAE reaches into social, economic, religious 
and legal channels, with the final goal of salvaging 
individuals and reintegrating them into society as 
worthwhile and productive members. The movement 
attempts to provide moral and spiritual counsel for 
the prisoners, economic and legal aid for their fam- 
ilies, and in the difficult post-prison period, assist- 
ance in the transistion and adjustment to normal 
life. 

“Friends of the Prisoners,” an MAE division, has 
been tireless in its efforts to help break down the 
traditional wall of prejudice against hiring ex- 
prisoners. Not only have businessmen in the State 
of Rio de Janeiro been persuaded to employ ex- 
prisoners, but the City Council of Niteroi has been 
induced to pass an enactment which actually gives 
preference to ex-prisoners having good conduct rec- 
ords in municipal employment. 

Workers in “moral recuperation” sponsor round- 
tables with the prisoners. Doctors, sociologists and 
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the chaplain are invited to attend and counsel the 
men. Hundreds of personal interviews have been 
recorded. 

One of the unique aspects of MAE activity is its 
assistance to the families of prisoners. They are 
normally the forgotten ones, having just entered 
into a period of social disgrace as well as economic 
hardship. Not infrequently in the past wives of men 
recently imprisoned, after failing in a desperate 
search to find employment, were forced into prosti- 
tution to provide for their children. At the same 
time the prisoners often became hopelessly embit- 
tered against society, seeing that no provision ex- 
isted to take care of their loved ones in such a time 
of sudden crisis. 

The MAE workers visit the homes of the prisoners’ 
families, ascertain their needs and resources, and 
provide economic assistance through outright gifts 
or loans. While this takes care of their economic 
necessities, it also provides a psychological lift for 
the men behind bars, creating a spirit of optimism 
and hope as they see that their families have not 
been abandoned by society. 

Funds to support these and other services are ob- 
tained through drives conducted by the MAE finance 
department. The federal and state government have 
given funds for MAE activities, and a bill pending 
now would provide $1,000 more for construction 
of a “Home of Transition.” The Mae has a site 
purchased in the country and plans this home as a 
place of readjustment and vocational education. 

In helping prisoners gain their release from 
prison, the legal assistance division of MAE also con- 
ducts round tables. Legal authorities are invited 
and lead discussions on the death penalty, legal 
procedure in seeking pardon or parole, etc. These 
lawyers also follow the process through the courts, 
keeping the prisoner advised. About 100 prisoners 
have been helped in this way. Often a judge who 
releases a prisoner will order him to maintain con- 
tact with the MAE’s legal department. This depart- 
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ment also prepares suggestions for the federal gov- 
ernment on prison remodeling and more humane 
treatment of men. 

The Mae’s religious council conducts a spiritual 
clinic, personal and group interviews on religious 
matters, the Sunday services and facilitates the ac- 
tivities of the MAE’s missionary. 

The MAE missionary is Benedido de Oliveira, sup- 
ported by a fund provided through monthly gifts 
of a United States dollar bill from each of 25 
friends. Benedito, a negro, was imprisoned himself 
and has thus felt in body and spirit the “drama of 
being a prisoner.” Converted in the prison, he gives 
full time to the work of the movement in assisting 
the Protestant chaplain and is currently planning 
to accept invitations to state penitentiaries of San- 
tos, Sao Paulo, Curibiba, Belo Horizonte and Forta- 
leza. The MAE has a missionary vision to reach all 
the prisons in Brazil and to use only Brazilian funds 
in doing this work. 

Benedito is active in the social program within 
the prison. The first Saturday of every month, the 
prisoners sponsor an afternoon of games, music and 
declamatory pieces for guests, both friends and 
families. Cultivating the musical talents and inter- 
ests of the prisoners, a 15-voice choir has also been 
trained. To attend these meetings caravans are 
formed from the Protestant churches in Rio de 
Janeiro, who cross the bay to visit the prisoners and 
who return to form groups to pray for the continued 
fruitfulness of the “Congregation of an Encounter 
with Christ” and the whole program of MAE. 

The “Congregation of an Encounter with Christ” 
is the name of the church within the prison. 

The congregation includes prisoners who desire 
an encounter with Christ and those who, leaving 
the prison, go to live in Niteroi and indicate a 
desire to follow Him. 

“Teaching in the prison church is comprised of 
fundamental principles of Christianity, without the 
indoctrination that generally characterizes the so- 
called evangelical denominations,” said Director 
Andrada. 

“We attempt to prepare the messages so that 
Christ is first of all presented as a Friend, later as 
Teacher, and finally as Savior. This three-fold pres- 
entation is made because, in general, the prisoner 
is a victim of a false or disloyal friendship . . . 
someone who led him into trouble. Christ then is 
presented to him as a Friend who will not fail him 
in his hour of need and as a Faithful Counselor. 
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Then the second stage—Christ as Teacher. It is 
easier to accept teaching from a friend . . . one who 
has proven worthy of our confidence. This influence 
of Christ as Teacher and Friend will be decisive in 
leading the prisoner to accept Him as Savior.” 

In addition to the Sunday services the Congre- 
gation meets weekly on Tuesday and Friday nights 
with special permission of the prison warden. The 
chaplain and Benedito direct this work. 

“Prisoners have complete liberty to attend any 
MAE meetings,” the prison warden, Dr. Alfredo de 
Morais Countinho said, “and MAE workers are per- 
mitted full freedom of movement within the prison 
walls to make the necessary contacts. 

“Because the MAE is a recent movement the re- 
sults are somewhat limited in number,” the warden 
said, “but discipline is improved due to the con- 
version of many prisoners. 

“The MAE is a valuable asset to the prison author- 
ities and has reduced my work to a great extent,” 
he continued. 

“T have observed that the work of the visiting 
priest has not had the same effect on the lives of 
the prisoners as has the MAE,” he said. “The priest 
comes to the prison and tells the men what they 
ought to do, what they shouldn’t do, gives the mass 
in Latin and goes away. In contrast the MAE work- 
ers enter into the lives and activities of the pris- 
oners.”” 

“We have thought and prayed a lot about meth- 
ods of evangelizing the prisoner,” said Dr. Andrada. 
“Our contacts with the prisoners through interviews 
and round-tables have given us ample opportunity 
to consider this work from new angles. 

“The MAE proposes to be that element of prac- 
tical sympathy that helps the prisoner sense the 
reality of his own life, awakening in him repentance 
and a consequent process of moral and spiritual re- 
cuperation. Thus the effort is made for the prisoner 
to experience a real encounter with Christ, using 
the benefits of religion in the destruction of the 
‘old man’ and in the formation of the ‘new man’.” 

A Roman Catholic social worker in the prison 
testified that she had observed “radical” changes 
in many of the prisoners. In one prisoner, who had 
committed a horrible crime, she said she saw a 
“different personality” as a result of his spiritual 
conversion. 

Queried on her reaction to the MAE as an inter- 
denominational Protestant movement, the social 


(Continued on page 37, column 1) 
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Science and the Bible 


BY D. M. MACKAY 


L. IS IMPOSSIBLE for a scientific discovery given 
by God to contradict a Word given by God. 
Therefore if a scientific discovery, as distinct 
from scientific speculation, contradicts what we 
have believed to be implied by the Bible, it is not 
a question of error in God’s Word, but of error in 
our way of interpreting it. Far from “defending” 
the Bible against scientific discovery, the Christian 
has a duty to welcome thankfully, as from the same 
Giver, whatever light each may throw upon the 
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other. This is the “freedom” of a fully Christian 
devotion to the God of Truth. 

A hundred years ago scientific thinking was re- 
garded by many Biblically minded Christians as a 
menace. The Scientist was almost by definition an 
enemy. You could never tell when he would turn 
up some fresh result to embarrass the Christian and 
attack the truth of Scripture. 

Today this has changed. The “old guard” among 
liberals and conservatives may still skirmish among 
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the rusty barbed wire of the deserted lines; but 
from philosophers downward (or upward) there is 
now general agreement that scientific and Christian 
accounts (e.g., of the origin of the universe) are 
not, in fact, trying to answer the same kind of ques- 
tion, and so cannot logically be considered as rivals. 

The scientific approach offers a different, comple- 
mentary way of expressing the many-sided truth 
about the world of events which the Christian sees 
as God’s activity. No one has supposed that God’s 
“clothing the lilies” and “feeding the sparrows” im- 
plied processes which science could not explain; 
and there would seem to be no Biblical grounds for 
insisting that His activity in cosmological or devel- 
opmental processes must be scientifically irregular. 
This would be somewhat like expecting the ink in 
which a sonnet is written to be chemically different 
from that on a check. It might be—but it needn’t 
be. 

This is not the place to develop this new view. 
I believe it is much closer to the Biblical idea of 
nature than the nineteenth-century one; closer also 
to the view of the earlier scientists, many of whom 
were Christians. But in the simple form in which 
I have just expressed it, it may seem rather too easy 
an answer to some of the problems with which our 
grandfathers wrestled. And if it doesn’t, I think it 
ought to. This is no universal panacea, designed to 
allow us to isolate our Christian and scientific think- 
ing in fact-tight compartments. True, it shows us 
how not to relate the two; but it still leaves us to 
discover how we should connect the facts God 
teaches us through scientific inquiry, with the rev- 
elation we believe He inspired men to embody in the 
Scripture. This is the question to which the present 
article is meant as an introduction (and nothing 
more)—a question which no thoughtful Christian 
in our day can honestly ignore. 

We might put it metaphorically in this way: God 
has, we believe, inspired men to paint “for our 
learning” an authoritative picture, composite but 
unified, an action-portrait of Himself, which is 
called His Written Word. He has also given us 
access to a continental flood of what we call “facts 
of experience,” which we believe He enjoins us to 
investigate scientifically. At various points there 
are elements of the inspired picture (the story of 
the Flood, the Exodus, the life of Christ, etc.) which 
look as if they relate in some way to facts which 
we might discover (or have already discovered) by 
scientific inquiry. What purpose then should these 
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scientific facts serve? Are we meant to regard them 
as means of verifying the inspiration of Scripture 
or of augmenting revelation—or do they have some 
other, quite different function in God’s economy? 

Obviously the surface meaning of many passages 
could be tested, for example, against archeological 
discoveries, and the meaning of others can be en- 
riched by scientific and historical knowledge. But I 
want to suggest that the primary function of scien- 
tific inquiry in such fields is neither to verify nor 
to add to the inspired picture, but to help us in 
eliminating improper ways of reading it. 

Further, I think the scientific data God gives us 
can sometimes serve as His way of warning us when 
we are standing too close to the picture, or at the 
wrong angle, to be able to see the inspired pattern 
He means it to convey to us. We all know how im- 
portant the correct viewing distance is for a paint- 
ing—especially of the more abstract type. If we 
occupy ourselves with the individual patches of 
paint, we may sometimes get an entirely false idea 
of what the artist means to convey. It would be 
useless to insist that the whole picture was guaran- 
teed to be authentic and trustworthy. Only when 
we move back until the proper pattern shows up 
can we begin to use such terms without doing vio- 
lence to the artist’s intention. 

So it is, I suggest, with Holy Scripture. In many 
more important parts, no doubt, the inspired pattern 
is fine-grained, and even sentences or phrases may 
be taken in isolation without violence. But in other 
parts the pattern may be on a larger scale, so that 
sentences taken in isolation might be quite mislead- 
ing. We may have to stand farther back and take 
some aspect of a narrative as a whole, or even a 
whole sequence of narratives, before we are justified 
in talking of the resulting pattern as authoritative. 

It is not that the pattern is a mixture of authori- 
tative and unauthoritative parts, inspired on the 
whole. It is that authority and inspiration pertain 
to the pattern of all parts as a whole, and we must 
be wary of the risks of forcing them to stand in 
isolation. Otherwise we might sometimes find our- 
selves in Ryle’s dilemma of the man who inspected 
all the Oxford Colleges one by one looking for “The 
University,” and concluded that there wasn’t one. 

The classic Biblical example of this is the book 
of Job, where we are liable to run into theological 
(rather than scientific) contradictions unless we 
stand back to read the message of the book as a 
whole. Our Lord’s statement about “hating father 
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and mother” (Luke 14:26) is another obvious 
“part” which needs to be read in the context of the 
whole. An example of a wrong angle of approach 
is the medieval interpretation of Psalm 96 as “prov- 
ing” that the earth did not move. Here it was scien- 
tific observation that forced Christians to realize 
that they were pressing the details in a direction 
God never intended. Lest we are tempted to feel 
superior to them, we might do well to scrutinize our 
own attitude (e.g., to the interpretation of Genesis 
1-3) to make sure that we are 4s alive as we should 
be to the dangers of doing the same—and as ready 
to be obedient to whatever clues God has given us. 

Now the Bible is not a book only for experts. Its 
light is promised to the childlike mind, and it would 
be absurd to suggest that for its primary purpose 
we require more equipment than God gives to any 
hungry and humble soul. This is why I do not be- 
lieve that scientific knowledge is meant to add to 
the inspired revelation, as if this were not sufficient 
in itself. The rule has always been that “comparing 
Scripture with Scripture” is enough, with the Spir- 
it’s illumination, to establish the inspired pattern 
for all purposes of “doctrine, reproof, etc.” (II 
Timothy 3:16). It is only when we insist on asking 
more sophisticated questions that we run into un- 
certainty, and may need the help of scientific or 
historical inquiry to determine whether we are forc- 
ing on the details of the picture a construction they 
are not intended to bear for us. 

In other words, I think it is not only unnecessary 
but misguided to consider scientific results as a test 
of the inspiration and authority of Scripture. If 
the meaning we have given to a passage happens to 
agree with observed facts, well and good. In many 
instances this is not surprising. But if what we 
have understood a passage to mean does not square 
with observed facts, the inference is not that the 
passage is “wrong” and therefore cannot have been 
inspired (this was the fallacy of the older liberal- 
ism), nor necessarily that there must have been 
something wrong with the observations. It may be 
rather that we are at the wrong “viewing distance,” 
taking the wrong approach, to see the Holy Spirit’s 
larger-scale pattern which is declared to be author- 
itative, and of which the passage forms a necessary 
and God-given part. 

It would follow from this view that we are never 
entitled—indeed it is positively impious—to fore- 
close the result of a scientific inquiry as a matter 
of faith, since this would be to block one of God’s 
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appointed ways of warning us away from a possible 
misinterpretation of His truth. We are bound to be 
obedient to God’s Word as far as we understand it 
at the time, and we may properly say that we cannot 
imagine a result contrary to our interpretation. But 
we must in the last analysis leave it to God to show 
us whether or not our imagination needs stretching 
(as He has had to do, for example, in the matter 
of Psalm 96). As the Giver of truth in both spheres, 
He can be trusted, with a light heart, to take care 
of its implications. Our duty is not to resist but to 
welcome these, wherever they may lead, and give 
Him thanks. 

I need hardly emphasize that in all this I have 
had in mind the facts of scienitfic observation, as 
distinct from the speculations which often pass for 
scientific facts. When some nineteenth-century sci- 
entists maintained that “our science has disproved 
your Christianity,” experienced Christians, unable 
to follow the technicalities, but knowing the power 
of the Risen Christ, had some excuse for suspect- 
ing that something must be wrong with the alleged 
science. Unfortunately, it was usually the logic 
rather than the facts of scientists which was at fault, 
so that these Christians lost face by attacking in the 
wrong quarter. 

The truth is that in many scientific conclusions 
there is bound to be a strong element of interpre- 
tation. This, however, would be no excuse for a 
Christian to drag his feet in following up the impli- 
cations of reliable scientific observations. On the 
contrary, he should be foremost in his eagerness 
both to test and establish truth, and also to see 
where it may lead. He is, after all, a son of its 
Giver and, in that sense, on home ground. 

My plea has been, in effect, for more Christian 
realism and humility than is sometimes shown in 
our approach to scientific discovery. Discovered 
truth is the ally of revealed truth. We dishonor God 
if, in the name of “faith,” we resist it or fail fully 
to open our minds to it. Here, as in other depart- 
ments of life, we have not received the spirit of fear, 
but the joyous liberty which comes with full and 
responsible devotion to Him who is the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life. END 

Reprinted from (British) IntER-Varsity by permission 





AUGUSTINE 

As A TREE must strike deep roots downward, that 
it may grow upward, so everyone who has not his 
soul fixed deep in humility exalts himself to his 
own ruin. 
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ia DOCTRINE of Scriptural inerrancy inevitably 
involves some linguistic considerations, or, more 
properly speaking, certain aspects of the philosophy 
of language. 

To state the problem briefly, has modern linguis- 
tic study indicated that possibly human language 
itself is too frail and inadequate to serve as the 
medium for an inerrant revelation of God to man? 

The problem may be illustrated in this way. A 
claim that Jones always draws straight lines could 
be refuted if it could be shown that all pencils and 
pens available to him have uneven points, so that 
regardless of how well Jones intended to draw a 
straight line, his writing instruments would prevent 
it. If it could similarly be shown that language 
itself is an inadequate medium for God’s self-rev- 
elation to man, the very possibility of Scriptural 
inerrancy would be ruled out. 


TWO SENSES OF ERROR 

For the purposes of the present discussion two 
possible meanings of “error” may be broadly dis- 
tinguished. First, “error” would imply a statement 
not corresponding with factual or historical reality. 
And second, it would imply a “margin of error” 
of the sort found in scientific measurements, e.g., 
in micrometer readings. 

Most discussions of Scriptural inerrancy have 
more or less tacitly assumed the man-in-the-street’s 
use of “error” (the first meaning). However, lin- 
guistic considerations in connection with the ade- 
quacy of language are more related to the meaning 
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of “error” in the second sense. The use of language 
as a medium of communication is intimately related 
to its use as a medium for describing and classify- 
ing reality as it confronts man, such as natural ob- 
jects and phenomena, articles of human manufac- 
ture, personalities, activities and the like. We could 
not talk to each other if we could not talk about 
whatever and whomever we choose. The question 
therefore arises (and it is at least as old as Plato’s 
Cratylus) whether or not language is adequate as 
such a descriptive and hence communicative me- 
dium. 

Every effort should be made in such a discussion 
to distinguish the two possible meanings of “error.” 
Confusion at this point could result in (1) admit- 
ting “error” in the Scriptures in the sense that lan- 
guage can only approximately describe things — 
especially in reference to spiritual reality; (2) con- 
sidering that this amounts to an admission of error 
in principle in the Scriptures; and (3) affirming 
the possibility of “error” in the Scriptures in the 
everyday sense of “failure to correspond to factual 
and historical reality.” 


LANGUAGE AS DESCRIPTIVE 

Discussion of the adequacy of language as a de- 
scriptive medium can well begin with a fact made 
increasingly clear by the linguistic investigations of 
this century, namely, the amazing variety in the 
phonological, lexical and grammatical structures of 
the world’s languages. Confronted with such a vari- 
ety of linguistic structure (its gamut could scarcely 
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be illustrated here), the linguist inevitably comes 
to adopt a form of linguistic relativity—a feeling 
that one language is inherently no better or worse 
than the next language, along with an extreme re- 
luctance to employ value terms in comparing lan- 
guages. Further, these considerations may dispose 
the linguist to feel that the bewildering variety of 
the world’s languages forbids his acceptance not 
only of the validity of some one language, but of 
language in general. Surely, he might reason, a 
medium so arbitrary and capricious could give us 
no valid description of the world through which we 
move. 


But before the linguist too quickly yields to the 
impression that his discipline requires such accept- 
ance, he does well to ponder certain other charac- 
teristics of language, less obvious but nonetheless 
deeply-rooted. 


UNIVERSAL FEATURES 


For one thing, this writer is personally convinced 
(though he cannot presume to speak for linguists 
in general) that, despite the amazing variety of lan- 
guages, sufficient study will reveal that certain uni- 
versal features nevertheless are characteristic of the 
world’s languages, and that these universal features 
of language (when duly attested and catalogued) 
will be found to constitute a characteristically hu- 
man way of viewing things—an outlook as inescap- 
able as the air that we breathe. Such a development 
would moderate the argument that language is ar- 
bitrary and capricious by demonstrating that, while 
capricious in details, language is characterized by 
a basically consistent approach to reality. 


ADEQUACY OF LANGUAGE 


Another counterbalancing consideration is the 
fact that the real power and expressiveness of a 
language reside not in its stock of lexical items as 





such but rather in its seemingly exhaustless capacity 
to combine and recombine these items in context. 


As Professor Hockett of Cornell recently wrote: 


It is a remarkable fact that the speaker may say 
something that he has never before said or heard, 
to hearers to whom the utterance is equally novel, 
and yet be completely understood without anyone 
being aware of the novelty. Indeed, this is a 
daily occurrence. (“Idiom Formation,” For Ro- 
man Jakobson, compiled by Halle and others, 
The Hague, Mouton and Co., 1956, p. 22). 


The reader may confirm this to his own satisfac- 
tion in the course of any day by listening sharply. 
Especially noticeable is the flood of new phrases that 
come in the wake of a new discovery of technolog- 
ical advance. Immediately after Russia launched 
the first artificial earth satellite, the newspapers car- 
ried many new phrases such as “test moon,” “baby 
moon,” “propaganda moon,” “moon plans,” “moon 
signals,” “moon efforts” and “moon race.” The 
English word “moon” suddenly entered into a host 
of lexical combinations not known a short time 
before. 


Great literature, especially poetry, skillfully ex- 
ploits the combinative powers of language in a 
search for striking and provocative phraseology. It 
may, in fact, be insisted that this seemingly exhaust- 
less combinative function of language makes it an 
extremely supple and versatile medium for describ- 
ing reality. I tend to feel (despite linguistic rela- 
tivity) that language is a descriptive medium of 
such demonstrable adequacy that dogmatic state- 
ments as to its inadequacy are somewhat rash. 


CRITICISM OF LANGUAGE 


In relation to the central problem of language 
and revelation the above considerations may be con- 
siderably more pertinent than would appear at first 
glance. That criticism of language is fashionable 
in many circles today is seen on a rather broad 
front ranging from attempts of logicians to bypass 
natural languages for symbolic systems, to engaging 
essays on the “tyranny of words,” to the writings 
of the general semantics school whose founder, Kor- 
zybski, preached language reform with such fervor. 
In an intellectual climate of this sort the Christian 
is likely to adopt a sufficiently low evaluation of 
language as to precipitate difficulties in connection 
with the doctrine of Biblical inspiration. Christian 
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apologetics may eventually need to make some sort 
of explicit affirmation about the adequacy of lan- 
guage. 

On the other hand, nothing is to be gained by 
overstating our case. It may be admitted that all 
human works and pursuits—including language— 
are imperfect without prejudicing our argument. 
To amplify the illustration with which this article 
began, let us suppose that Jones chose a draftsman’s 
pencil of hard lead with a well-sharpened point, and 
drew his line with this pencil and a steel ruler. 
Here most of us would be inclined to agree that he 
succeeded in his intention of drawing a straight line. 
It would be possible, however, to demonstrate that 
while his line is “straight” in any normal everyday 
sense of the word, the line is nonetheless, micro- 
scopically imperfect as a result of inevitable irreg- 
ularities in the grain of the paper and the graphite 
of the pencil. 

From this observation one might proceed to argue 
that since all lines drawn upon paper with any sort 
of writing instrument and ruler share these defects, 
therefore no “straight” lines exist. But, to say the 
least, such confusion of the meanings of “straight” 
and (microscopically) “perfect” is untenable in 
daily usage. By confounding the two terms the very 
concept of straightness itself is lost by extension 
and dilution. That the straight edge is a useful and 
necessary standard distinguishing crooked from 
straight lines needs to be maintained in the face of 
an over-refined sophistry which, if sufficiently ap- 
plied to language on a wide scale, would in the end 
render intelligible communication impossible. 

Similarly we may maintain that God could and 
did give us an inerrant revelation of Himself in 
spite of the imperfections involved in language and, 
for that matter, in any human work and pursuit. 
Our argument comes around again to the two mean- 
ings of “error” discussed above. 

While admitting, however, the inevitable imper- 
fection of anything human, we should at the same 
time recognize that many criticisms of language are 
rather awkwardly expressed. In particular, the 
amazing suppleness of language in its power to com- 
bine and recombine items in context is neglected 
by many of its critics. It is this credit side of the 
language ledger which needs to be considered along 
with the alleged debits. Further, while admitting 
the general principle that language as a human pur- 
suit must be imperfect, it is by no means a simple 
matter to demonstrate and document the alleged 
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imperfections in a convincing manner. 


One obvious difficulty is the fact that language 
must be used to criticize language. We can never 
purchase a new language tire; instead we must 
patch the old one with its own rubber. There is 
something naive and self-refuting in the fact that 
some critics of language write long, involved dis- 
courses “correcting” — and often disparaging — 
language. 


INTENTION AND ACCURACY 

We must also consider the purpose and intended 
area, often restricted, for which language is used 
in a particular situation. Note for example the 
phrases “being about thirty years of age” (Luke 
3:23) and “about the sixth hour” (Acts 10:9). 
Here the very language of Scripture makes it plain 
that precise indication of the age of Christ and of 
the hour of the day is not intended. Here the mar- 
gin of error concept discussed at the opening of the 
paper is no longer appropriate to the subject in 
hand. We are not in a situation analagous to that 
involved in taking micrometer measurements. 


We can not and should not accuse Scriptural lan- 
guage in particular, and language in general, of 
inaccuracy or “error” where precision is not in- 
tended and where the reader is explicitly advised 
of this fact. 


But it is equally plausible that in many places 
in Scripture “round numbers” are similarly in- 
tended even without the use of such qualifying 
words as “about” in the previous passages. Thus 
(II Chronicles 4:2) the circumference of the “mol- 
ten sea” in Solomon’s Temple is given as thirty 
cubits while the diameter is given as ten cubits. 
Obviously in this instance either the circumference 
or the diameter or both circumference and diameter 
are “round numbers” since the ratio of diameter to 
circumference is a value which may be worked out 
theoretically to any number of decimal points de- 
sired, but which may never be resolved. The reader 
is not, we admit, explicitly told here that the figures 
are given as round numbers. However, in terms 
of the cultural setting of the times in which this 
portion of Scripture was written, this was doubtless 
clear. Use of round numbers and approximate lan- 
guage is, in fact, what we should expect rather than 
precision measurement. The latter is a more re- 
stricted and specialized use of language especially 
appropriate to modern science and technology. 





If it be granted that language is a medium of 
communication, then it must be recognized that its 
use always involves certain tacit assumptions com- 
mon to both speaker and hearer. If precision meas- 
urements of the sort found in micrometer usage are 
not in the mutual assumptions governing a given 
use of language, then their importation into the 
situation is forced and irrelevant. 


Scriptural language in the instances noted above 
reflects simply the nature of language as an every- 
day communicative medium. In daily social life, 
no greater degree of specification need be used than 
is required by the situation itself. Thus a student 
may tell a friend, “I went downtown yesterday.” 
If, however, the same student is a witness in court 
.and testifying of the same incident, he will feel it 
necessary to be more specific as to time and route. 
When interpreting the Bible we should expect to 
find varying degrees of exactness and detail since 
it is a communication in human language. The 
adequacy of language is such that we can rest 
assured that whatever detail is needed to carry out 
God’s revelatory purpose can be expressed. 


THE WORLD OF SPIRIT 


The objection may be raised, however, that while 
language may be adequate for use in the everyday 
world, it is nevertheless inadequate for expressing 
spiritual and theological truth. Kant contended that 
if we “know” anything at all about God it is only 
in a practical, not in a theoretical or speculative, 
manner. This is sometimes expressed as the asser- 
tion that theological truth is symbolic rather than 
literal. It seems probable that this position could 
lead not simply to a denial of inspiration but of 
revelation itself. If, in contrast to other uses of 
language, God cannot reveal himself to men except 
in symbols of doubtful content and interpretation, 
then “revelation” discloses almost nothing—aside 
from ineffable mystical experiences that cannot be 
communicated to one’s fellows. 


THEOLOGY OF LANGUAGE 


In the midst of such different philosophical ques- 
tions, it is encouraging to remember that language 
is not something that has developed apart from God, 
and with which God is now forced to struggle in an 
effort to reveal Himself. Rather, language has de- 
veloped within the sovereign plan of One for whom 
revelation was no afterthought and who may be pre- 


sumed to have been interested from the beginning 
in the development of a vehicle in which He would 
eventually reveal Himself. 


Interestingly enough, discussions of the origin of 
language are almost never heard among contem- 
porary linguists. While other sciences so largely 
descriptive in nature, e.g., biology in its various 
branches, maintain an interest in origins, linguists 
seem tacitly to assume that discussions as to the 
origin of language remain too speculative to be 
taken seriously. 


Language remains, then, on naturalistic grounds, 
one of the great unexplained facts. 


Christians might well urge a fresh consideration 
of the first verse of St. John’s Gospel: “In the be- 
ginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God.” If man’s rational powers 
—which are so interwoven with the capacity for 
speech—reflect the Creator, then is it presumption 
to assume that our words reflect the divine Word? 


UNIVERSE OF DISCOURSE 

One further consideration may be helpful. With- 
in the bounds of a single language, (e.g., English) 
exist various “universes of discourse,” accustomed 
modes of speech clustered about particular subject 
matters. Therefore, the languages of theology, of 
physics, of linguistics, and of the printshop are all 
different from each other and from the language 
of the layman. 


While many of the lexical items in different uni- 
verses of discourse are identical, they tend to be 
used in distinct sorts of combinations and thereby 
acquire specialized meanings peculiar to each uni- 
verse. Thus, as the late Professor Urban of Yale 
once pointed out, “marriage” doesn’t mean the same 
thing in the mouth of a clergyman and in the mouth 
of an anthropologist. We therefore freely admit 
that when the English word “love” is used with the 
English word “God,” the former word means some- 
thing different than when it is used with any other 
subject. “Love” has here been molded in the lan- 
guage of theology to a highly specialized context. 
Yet it must be insisted that this molding of “love” 
to a particular context is what happens to many 
words in going from one universe of discourse to 
another. If theological language is at least in meas- 
ure symbolic, so is much of the language used in 
other universes of discourse. And molding to con- 
text is typical not only of theology but of language 
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in general. It must further be maintained that sym- 
bolic language is not necessarily weak or ambigu- 
ous; it may actually be more expressive and vigor- 
ous than comparatively “literal” modes of speech. 
Therefore while we admit that God’s love is superior 
to man’s in that the former is free from the imper- 
fections of the latter, we claim that the proposition 
“God loves” communicates knowledge to us as 
surely as the proposition “John loves.” 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


Although a linguist, this writer has been unable 
to refrain from certain considerations properly be- 
longing to philosophy. It is well to emphasize that 
when a specialist in any discipline writes on a sub- 
ject of this sort, he does so against the background 
of his own science, but must move beyond the 
bounds of that discipline to the zone of metaphysical 
considerations. 


Linguistics, strictly speaking, cannot be expected 
to arbitrate such questions as these. This is well to 
keep in mind in an age that has suffered much 
from covert metaphysical statements often made by 
avowedly anti-metaphysical scientific specialists. 
Modern linguistics has, however, something to say 
about our choice of a philosophy of language; and, 
in turn, our choice of a philosophy of language can 
have a great deal to do with our position on such 
a question as the inerrancy of the Scriptures. 


The thesis is here offered that a philosophy of 
language in keeping with the more careful and con- 
sidered results of modern linguistic research will 
be found, as a whole, to be consonant with a high 
view of the inspiration of the Scriptures—provided, 
of course, that one wishes to believe this dogma; 
and that an attack on the inerrancy of the Scrip- 
tures by means of linguistics could be sustained only 
by ignoring certain deeply-grained characteristics 
of language itself. END 





BRAZILIAN PRISON 
(Continued from page 28) 


worker said: “As a government social worker I can 
introduce neither political or religious ideas. Even 
being Catholic, I recognize the good work the Prot- 
estants who direct the MAE are doing. I try to help 
them in every way that I can.” 
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This experiment in the penitentiary of the State 
of Rio de Janeiro has much to commend it. Learn- 
ing that 80 percent of all ex-prisoners are returned 
to the prison because no one had confidence in 
them, Christian doctors, lawyers, sociologists, social 
workers and a prison missionary went to work. 
The power of a transforming Christian message was 
allied with legal, social and economic resources to 
enter into the very lives of the worst criminals in 
the state. The result not only brings redemption 
to individuals, but affects society as a whole. 

Christ said: “I was hungry and you gave me 
food, I was thirsty and you gave me drink, I was 
a stranger and you welcomed me, I was naked and 
you clothed me, I was sick and you visited me, I 
was in prison and you came to see me.” 


Then the righteous man will answer, “Lord when 
did we see thee hungry and feed thee, or thirsty 
and give thee drink? And when did we see thee a 
stranger and welcome thee, or naked and clothe 
thee? And when did we see thee sick or in prison 
and visit thee?” 

And the King will answer them, “Truly I say to 
you, as you did it to one of the least of these my 
brethren, you did it to Me.” (Matthew 25:35-41). 

Bible-believing Christians have a high privilege 
in ministering to Christ as they can for the needs 
of their fellow men. May the experiment in the 
Brazilian prisons be a light to us all. END 


{Inquiries and requests for further information will be 
forwarded to Brazil for reply. — Ed.] 


EDITORIAL 
(Continued from inside back cover) 


true. 

If this is God’s plan, there are certain implica- 
tions. First, during the dating and engagement 
period the beginnings of synergism should be ob- 
served — both by the couple and by their friends. 
If one is a drag on the other during these days, 
it would be well to re-examine marriage plans. 

And after marriage? There is always the danger 
of being merely 2 plus 2, of maintaining one’s in- 
dividual low effectiveness, Self-centeredness is often 
the cause. 

Prayer is the preventive and remedy. For the 
power behind synergism in marriage is the fact that 
we are “workers together with God.” END 
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By Frank F. Atkinson 


I SHALL MYSELF assume the crown of Spain and 
I shall find means of making those who are refrac- 
tory respect it, for God has given me both the 
power and the will to overcome all obstacles.” 

Napoleon Bonaparte expressed himself in these 
words in 1808. Two years later his will to overcome 
all obstacles resulted in his having most of conti- 
nental Europe at his feet. But in 1815 came Water- 
loo and the collapse of the colossal Napoleonic em- 
pire. Napoleon spent the last six years of his life 
in exile on the island of St. Helena. 

Yet Napoleon unwittingly had stated a great spir- 
itual truth: God has given man the power and the 
will to overcome all obstacles that stand in the way 
of his eternal happiness. This truth attaches an 
awful dignity, a high position of individual respon- 
sibility, to the human will. 

The majority of people appear to be unaware of 
this fact about themselves. One cause of their ignor- 
ance is the widespread rejection of the Bible as the 
inspired, authentic Word of God. The Bible sets 
forth a simple but complete revelation of God con- 
cerning the past, the present and the things that 
shall be. Throughout its pages, this Book of God 
uses a language of imperatives and absolutes. Its 
message has universal application. The Bible con- 
fronts men with the fact that the Creator has at- 
tached an awful dignity to individual human will. 
It is the only book in which the Living God speaks 
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with authority and direction. The Bible gives a 
straightforward, progressive, unified account of rep- 
resentative relationships between God and His crea- 
tures on earth. 

By listening to what God has to say, in the man- 
ner He chose to say it, we discover that individual 
human relationship with God is based upon two 
actions. There is first God’s action toward us. There 
is subsequently our action toward Him. In this we 
see the dignity of the human will: my personal rela- 
tionship with God is determined by whether or not 
I choose to identify myself with Him. 

From the time of Adam to the present, man has 
consciously or unconsciously been fixing his imme- 
diate and remote destiny by his willed choices and 
decisions. The Bible pictures Adam as dwelling 
upon earth in a perfect environment. Fearfully and 
wonderfully made by the perfect God, who pro- 
nounced all His works of creation “very good” 
(Genesis 1:31), Adam and Eve walked in uncor- 
rupted innocence before God and with God. Clearly 
apparent, however, is the fact that the perfection 
of our first parents’ relationship with God depended 
upon their continued, willed, glad conformity to His 
revealed will. Neither Adam nor Eve forgot the 
divine imperative set before them: “Of every tree 
of the garden thou mayest freely eat: but of the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt not 
eat of it: for in the day that thou eatest thereof 
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thou shalt surely die” (Genesis 2:16, 17). 

God was pleased to make Himself known as a fre- 
quent visitor in the home of Adam and Eve. The 
Bible seems to indicate that during the early hours 
of the day God entered into a mutually sweet fellow- 
ship and communion with them. But one day He 
appeared and Adam and Eve failed to meet Him. 
They are pictured as attempting to hide from God. 

What caused this sudden break in their habitual 
relationship with God? 

Adam and Eve had been brought to the farthest- 
reaching decision of their lives. They had to decide 
whether they would continue in voluntary reward- 
ing submission to the revealed will of God; or, on 
the other hand, whether they would take the course 
set before them by Satan. 

The tempter assured them that what they thought 
of as forbidden fruit was in reality the key to 
human happiness and independence. He pointed 
out that, as an intelligent high order of beings, they 
should begin to assert themselves. They should take 
all that the tree of knowledge had to offer. They 
would find that the fruit would open to them limit- 
less possibilities of power, godlike glory and per- 
sonal exaltation. Thus it was that our first parents 
chose to consider counsel that was out of harmony 
with the counsel of God. Progressively, individu- 
ally, they chose to entertain evil suggestions anid 
Finally 


doubts concerning His perfect goodness. 
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they took things into their own hands and disobeyed 
God’s absolute, conditioned commandment. 

If this impresses anything upon us, the sons of 
Adam, it is that there is an awful dignity attached 
to the human will and our exercise of it. 

The next Biblical illustration of the dignity of the 
human will is in connection with the experiences 
of Adam’s family living as exiles, banished from 
the paradise of Eden and the presence of God. We 
are introduced to our first brothers, Cain and Abel. 
With their parents, they are shown to be the objects 
of God’s compassionate mercy and redemptive love- 
interest. Through a divinely-chosen blood sacrifice 
and covering for their sin, Adam’s family was 
granted the privilege of a relationship with God, 
even outside Eden. 

Abel, the younger brother, offered a proper sac- 
rifice through the obedience of faith and received 
the witness of God that he was acceptable to Him. 
On the other hand, Cain decided to worship God 
in a way that seemed right according to his reason. 
When God revealed to Cain that his offering and 
approach were not acceptable, Cain reacted in 
anger and resentment. God’s next words to Cain 
are a positive declaration of His having given man 
a free yet fearfully responsible will. “And the Lord 
said unto Cain, Why art thou wroth? and why is 
thy countenance fallen? If thou doest well, shalt 
thou not be accepted? and if thou doest not well, 
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sin lieth at the door: and unto thee shall be his 
desire, and thou shalt rule over him” (Genesis 
4:6, 7). 

All through the Scriptures, in both the Old and 
New Testaments, the dignity of the human will is 
stressed by example and precept, by implication and 
declaration. 

“And if it seem evil unto you to serve the Lord, 
choose you this day whom ye will serve; whether 
the gods which your fathers served that were on 
the other side of the flood, or the gods of the 
Amorites, in whose land ye dwell: but as for me 
and my house, we will serve the Lord” (Joshua 
24:15). 

“As I live, saith the Lord God . . . all souls are 
mine; as the soul of the father, so also the soul of 
the son is mine: the soul that sinneth, it shall die 
. . . the son shall not bear the iniquity of the father, 
neither shall the father bear the iniquity of the son: 
the righteousness of the righteous shall be upon 
him, and the wickedness of the wicked shall be upon 
him. But if the wicked will turn from all his sins 
that he hath committed, and keep all my statutes, 
and do that which is lawful and right, he shall sure- 
ly live, he shall not die” (Ezekiel 18:3, 4, 20, 21). 

This truth has a tragic corollary. It appears 
quite possible for a man to be unaware and un- 
appreciative of its reality in his life until it is too 
late for him to will a change, even though he may 
desire it passionately. 

The Gospel of Luke records a discourse by Jesus 
which illustrates this. It was one of those occasions 
when He had a representative audience. Drawing 
near to hear Him were publicans and sinners, 
Pharisees and scribes. 

Jesus said: “There was a certain rich man. . 
There was a certain beggar named Lazarus... . 
The beggar died, and was carried by the angels 
into Abraham’s bosom: the rich man also died, and 
was buried; and in hell he lifted up his eyes, being 
in torments, and seeth Abraham afar off, and Laz- 
arus in his bosom . . . and he [the rich man] cried 
and said, Father Abraham, have mercy on me... 
for I am tormented in this flame . . . Then he said, 
I pray thee . . . send him [Lazarus] to my father’s 
house; for I have five brethren; that he may testify 
unto them, lest they also come into this place of 
torment. Abraham saith unto him, They have Moses 
and the prophets: let them hear them. And he said, 
Nay, father Abraham: but if one went unto them 
from the dead, they will repent. And he said unto 
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him, If they hear not Moses and the prophets, 
neither will they be persuaded, though one rose 
from the dead” (Luke 16:19-31). 

On other occasions Jesus spoke to multitudes in 
such absolutes and imperatives as: “Repent ye, and 
believe the gospel.” “I am come a light into the 
world, that whosoever believeth on me should not 
abide in darkness. And if any man hear my words, 
and believe not, I judge him not . . . He that re- 
jecteth me, and receiveth not my words, hath one 
that judgeth him: the word that I have spoken, the 
same shall judge him in the last day.” 

Among our fellow men are many who brush aside 
the written and spoken word of God during their 
earthly life. 

The Triune God knows all things, the thoughts 
and intents of each human heart, the end from the 
beginning. Jesus, in whom dwelt the fulness of the 
God-head bodily, came unto His own people in the 
world and His own people received Him not. He 
who came to save all men from their sins, wept over 
cities and yearned over families of earth. “How 
often would I have gathered thy children together, 
even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her 
wings, and ye would not!” (Matthew 23:27). 

The Bible states, “Every man shall give account 
of himself to God,” and, “As many as received him, - 
to them gave he power to become the sons of God, 
even to them that believe on his name.” 

Could any part of Holy Scripture be more sim- 
ple, more transparent in meaning and application 
than the parable of the prodigal son and the related 
parables? “Likewise, I say unto you, there is joy 
in the presence of the angels of God over one sinner 
that repenteth” (Luke 15:10). 

Such verses show that God has given man free 
will, and attached to it the dignity we have been 
talking about, in order to establish His perfect, eter- 
nal kingdom. Underlying His written revelation is 
His evident purpose to call out from among men a 
people for His name. God’s eternal kingdom, yet to 
come, is to be a kingdom of perfect fellowship, 
based upon the volitional acts of individual men 
and women. 

God has chosen us individually in His Son. Be- 
cause He respects the dignity of our human will, 
He waits for each of us to believe in Christ as the 
Savior we need and receive Him as our Lord. We 
love God because He first loved us. 

—But He waits for us to choose to love Him. 

END 
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When 1 plus 1 
equals 22 


 - YOU HEARD that new word “synergistic” ? 
It’s used by medical people to describe the action 
of certain drugs, especially among the antibiotics. 

These drugs have limited action when used alone. 
Yet surprisingly, when used in combination with 
certain other drugs, their action enlarges all out of 
proportion. Suddenly their effectiveness becomes 
geometric rather than arithmetric. 

Because they “work together” with such power, 
their relationship is called synergistic. 


Marriage is a synergistic relationship. Or rather, 
this was the intention of the Creator when He made 
our first parents male and female. And it remains 
the Redeemer’s plan for those who seek and find 
His will in a life partner. 

All marriage, Christian and non-Christian, in- 
volves two people becoming one. Therefore each 
may say of the other, “This is bone of my bone 
and flesh of my flesh.” 

This does not mean that individual identities are 
merged, that the weaker is dominated by the 
stronger. Each continues to be himself, yet more 
than himself before he was united with the other. 

If the effectiveness of each one could be repre- 
sented by 2 before marriage, the divine intention 
is not 2 plus 2, or 4, after marriage, but 22—and 
later perhaps 44 or 88. 

Because the husband usually has the more public 
life, we are more apt to observe this increased effec- 
tiveness in him than in his wife. But for both it is 

(Continued on page 37, column 2) 
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® KENTUCKY: Students from Centre, Berea, As- 
bury, Eastern Kentucky State, U. of Kentucky, 
Georgetown, and Louisville NcF’ers have attended 
monthly workshops planned by students and Mar- 
tha Gray, a graduate. 


e U. OF ARIZONA: A series of four evangelistic 
meetings was held on alternate Friday nights for two 
months. The chapter held an all day retreat with staff 
member Miriam Lemcke. 


e FLORIDA: The fall conference was held near 
Gainesville, with Harvey Moon of Miami Bible In- 
stitute speaking on “Reality in Christian Living.” 


e@ U. OF WESTERN ONTARIO: Western Christian Fel- 
lowship has given a subscription to HIS for the reading 
room of the university library. 


® U. OF TORONTO: The chapter held its annual 
Christmas carol sing, touring campus residences and 
inviting students to join as they went. The evening 
concluded with a message and refreshments. 


@ WAYNE STATE U. (Detroit): A progressive dinner 
for international students was held to encourage WCF’ers 
to make friendships with internationals. 


© UPPER NEW YORK: Regional Secretary Keith 
Hunt spoke at a Buffalo area student meeting, and 
to the River Campus group at Rochester. 


e@ PITTSBURGH: Graduate nurses are meeting month- 
ly to pray especially for student work in the area and 
for nurses’ work overseas. 


® U. OF MANITOBA: The chapter planned a series 
of events for international students: a supper meet- 
ing after which Missionary Secretary Eric Fife 
spoke; a bowling party; a Christmas program. 


e KANSAS: Students from Kansas State, Kansas U., 
Wichita U., and Kansas State Teachers, together with 
student nurses, met for a week-end conference with 
Regional Secretary Paul Little, who spoke on Christian 
maturity spiritually, intellectually, and socially. 
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® U. OF WISCONSIN: The tour of Madison for 
internationals, sponsored by the graduate fellowship 
of the 1vcF, was so well received that the College 
of Education requested another such tour. Fifteen 
foreign students took part in the tour and reception. 


e NEBRASKA U.: The chapter planned small dinner 
parties for foreign students, featuring international cook- 
ing. At one party students wrote ‘‘welcome” in their 
national languages. 


® KAISER SCHOOL OF NURSING (Oakland): Stu- 
dent and graduate nurses met with Miss Lucy 
Campbell, speaker, and NcF staff member Joyce 
Hansen for a week-end conference on victorious 
Christian living. 


e EASTERN NEW YORK: Plans are underway by stu- 
dents at Hamilton College for a paper to share activities 
and stimulate prayer among area chapters. Staff member 
Robert Nuermberger led a workshop at Greer School. 


e sTANFoRD: Girls in the Stanford Christian 
Fellowship are holding Saturday morning seminars. 
They have studied the life of Christ in the Gospel 
of John, and are planning a study on Bible women. 


e NEBRASKA: Students from Wayne, Kearney, 
Omaha and Lincoln spent a day together at Lincoln to 
consider their campus responsibilities. Student Union 
facilities were used for meetings and meals. Out-of- 
towners stayed in Christian homes and dormitories. 


@ MICHIGAN: Forty-one international students 
and Detroit area alumni spent a day at the farm 
home of Regional Secretary Keith Hunt. Students 
from Thailand, Indonesia, Brazil, Jamaica and the 
Philippines saw a bit of rural Michigan life. 


e HOLIDAY CONFERENCES: Foreign students were 
entertained by IVCF staff and students during Thanks- 
giving at Chicago, Washington, D.C., and Bear Trap 
Ranch, Colo., which also was the site of a Christmas 
holiday conference for internationals. 


(Continued on page 25, column 1) 





